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10% CASH discount on all our textbooks, but now we will be giving a 10% 
CREDIT discount on your purchases. For example, if your textbook 
purchases equal $40, we will issue you free a credit worth $4. The credit will 
be good for one year for books and merchandise (textbooks excluded) at 
Bookshop Santa Cruz. So you can take your $4 credit and get $4 off the new 


Phil Le Vine 
Castaneda, a Tom Robbins paperback or whatever book you desire. And with BUSINESS 
our 10% discount goes our best wishes for a successful quarter. Charlie ‘Chawly’ Cabello 
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any merchandise in Bookshop Santa Cruz. 

*Buy your books early. We close Feb. 10 & don’t reopen until spring 
quarter. 


*Buy your books early. We close Feb. 10 & don’t reopen until spring quarter. 
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Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant by noon MONDAY. For information call 
429-2935. 
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WE TOO WISH YOU A HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL QUARTER. 
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Send check or phone. City on a Hill. Stonehouse. UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 
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by Natasha Woolley 


Silhouettes of womyn with children on their 
hips, braids and blue jeans hefting well-worn 
packs, old cars with dust from faraway towns, 
all gathered in the mid-November dust in 

: front of La Chaminade, the Catholic seminary 
overlooking Monterey Bay. This old build- 
ing, which in the past carried so many young 
boys into the folds of the priesthood, was now 
to house sixty womyn pursuing the art of their 
great—great—grandmothers. - Midwifery, it 
seems, was born anew in Santa Cruz in the 


early 1970’s, thus it is appropriate that here 
we should gather for a weekend workshop and 
to form the beginnings of a school for mid— 
wives. In a room at La Chaminade, inscribed 
very simply: “Without Mary, how could we 
know Jesus?”’. Surely it was with this in mind 
that the four remaining brothers of La 
Chaminade agreed to rent their buildings to a 
newly formed sisterhood involved in birth and 
the rediscovery of our ancient strength. 


The workshop spanned the weekend of 
November | 2th with classes, songs, planning 
and feasts. The Santa Cruz School of Mid- 
wifery has been in existence for over a year 
and is now growing to include workshops 
such as this with plans for a full-time day 
school to be opened this summer. It began last 
November when a group of twelve womyn 
started meeting informally once a week in a 
study group. They individually researched 


subjects on pregnancy and birth and then 
brought back their knowledge to share with 
the group as a whole. Organized as a collec- 
tive, their strength was in their ability to teach 
each other, eventually giving rise to a second 
and third study group as more womyn recog- 
nized the power of this type of learning. 
Raven Lang (of Birth Center fame) began to 
offer classes twice a month, while a few other 
“senior” midwives took on apprentices; in 
this way the womyn of the study groups also 
found teachers within the circle of practicing 
midwives. 

The first study group began an open forum 
Thursday mornings at Highlands Park where 
any woman can join them in a community 
teach-in and share her experiences as woman 
or mother. The study group soon found that 
all womyn were their teachers. Now what 
remains is practical experience and some 

formalization of what is already a loosely 
structured school. 

The weekend workshop was a beginning. 
We attended eight of twelve classes offered in 
such diverse subjects as Birth Consciousness, 
Herbs, What to Do When Going to the 
Hospital, Anatomy & Physiology, Homeo- 
stasis, Infant Polarity Massage, etc. Officially 
there were eight teachers, creating a program 
that integrated a broad range of spiritual, 


Panetta 
to Speak 


at Oakes 


‘““What’s Happening In Congress” is the topic 
on which Congressman Leon Panetta will 
speak when he comes to Oakes College 
lecture hall at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. A 
question and answer session will follow. The 
talk is sponsored by the Education Board 
and Oakes College. 
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Midwifery in Santa Cruz Analyzed 


biological and alternative health fields; we 
were all teachers, however, and all students, 
and each of us came away with a need for us 
all to be activists too. 

Midwifery is a highly political issue, with 
much resistance from the medical world. In 
1974, three Santa Cruz midwives were arrested 
for practicing “medicine” without a license.. 
True, there is no certificate for midwifery, but 
pregnancy and birth are not “diseases” in 
need of “medical” treatment. Even on the 
grounds that birth is a privately determined, 
sexual act, birthing womyn were denied the 
right to choose a lay-midwife over an obste- 
trician. In December of 1976 the California 
Supreme Court delivered a ruling against the 
Santa Cruz midwives, stating: 

**...the right of privacy has never been 
interpreted so broadly as to protect a woman’s 
choice in the manner and circumstances in 
which her baby is born...(In a case pertaining 
to abortion, the U.S. Surpreme Court) held 
that at the point of viability of the fetus, the 
State’s interest in the life of the unborn child 
supercedes the woman’s own privacy right 


...For the same policy reasons for which the 
Legislature may prohibit the abortion of un- 
born children who have reached the point of 
viability, it may require that those who assist 
in childbirth have valid licenses.” 

It is shocking to realize that the same case 
that awarded us the right to legal abortion, is 
now denying us the right to choose who will 
attend our births. Upon closer scrutiny it 
becomes obvious that the law is set up to 
protect the interests of the AMA, and that 
midwives and home birth threaten the medi- 
cal establishment. They defy the obstetri- 
cians’ legal monopoly over birth care and go 
further by challenging the hierarchy of the 
medical system. Midwives question the routine 
use of specialized technology (such as fetal 
monitors) and uphold the principle that the 
woman herself, and not the doctor, should 
take responsibility over her body. Lastly, and 
quite importantly, since 98% of ob/gyn’s are 
men, midwives threaten male dominance over 
womyn’s sexual and reproductive systems. 

There is presently a bill in the State Legis- 
lature proposing a law that would legally 
certify lay—midwives. This bill, however, is 
highly restrictive as our legislators are so 
heavily influenced by powerful AMA lobby- 
ists. Should this bill become law, it is very 
likely that midwifery will be defined by the 
obstetricians and the AMA, and we will 
become yet another set of health care workers 
answering to yet another bureaucracy. 

While the courts have questioned the legal- 
ities of practicing midwifery, there has been 
no legal concern over teaching it. If we, the 
student and senior midwives, begin a school, 
we will be defining what a midwife is, and we 
will be setting up standards to show the 


Legislature a possible people’s alternative. 
This can insure that midwives retain their 
wholistic skills as patient advocates and coun- 
selors well versed in the biological, spiritual, 
psychological and sexual aspects of birth. In 
this the beginnings of a formal school, we 
have realized the need for political action and 
set up a network of communication between | 


The excavation outside Stevenson 
Coffee House became necessary when 
it was discovered that much of the old 
patio was rotten after only 10 years. At 
the same time, crews are building a 
ramp for wheelchair access to the cof- 


all of us in our far-flung towns and cities. We 
as midwives must unite in solidarity to pre- 
serve our tradition of gentle, loving birth care. 
We as womyn must unite in strength to gain 
our right to control our own bodies. We as 
people must unite in struggle to bring forth our 
children into a world of freedom. 


BURY YOUR ENEMIES a 


fee house. The new patio will be slight- 
ly larger than the old one and will 
feature improved drainage. Construc- 
tion is expected to continue for about 


three more weeks. 
E. E. Photo 


LOBBY SPONSORS PATTON TALK 


by Ben Slay 


The UCSC Student Lobby annex is spon- 
soring an appearance by Supervisor Gary 
Patton this Monday night, January 16th, at 
Stevenson College’s buffet night. 

Patton, up for re-election in the June 
primary, and who may face a recall vote along 
with liberal supervisors Ed Borovatz and Phil 
Baldwin, is scheduled to begin speaking around 
6:45 in the Stevenson Dining Hall. At ap- 
proximately 7:30, he will retire to the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge for a question—and—answer 
session. 

Patton’s appearance highlights the Student 
Lobby annex’s efforts to increase student 
knowledge of, and participation in, the politi- 
cal process at all levels. ““That’s the purpose 
of the Lobby,” says UCSC annex chief Dave 
Cahn. ‘‘We feel it’s important that students 
be aware of what’s going on in government, 
especially at the local level.” 

The Student Lobby is a student group 
devoted to the servicing and protection of 
student needs and interests in the state’s 
educational and political process. It actively 
pursues its aims before the Board of Regents 
in Berkeley, the Legislature in Sacramento, 
and administrations at the UC campuses, as 
well as before the general tax—paying public. 

The Lobby headquarters in Sacramento is 
supplemented by annexes at eight of the nine 
UC campuses. The annexes provide infor- 
mation, research, and grass-roots organi- 
zational support for work done by the Lobby 
in Sacramento and Berkeley. The annexes 
recruit students from the campuses to serve as 
interns in Sacramento for a quarter. The 
interns research various areas of state govern- 
ment that relate to the educational process. 
They also lobby legislators and their staffs, 
prepare position papers, testify before legisla- 
tive committees, and do research on pending 


legislation. The Lobby publishes a news-- 


paper, the ADVOCATE, that is distributed to 
the campuses by the annexes. 


Since its establishment in 1971, the Student 
Lobby has some significant accomplishments 
to its credit. These include the initiation of the 
practice that began in 1975 of having a 
student selected to sit on the Board of 
Regents; the Lobby also played a large role in 
the passage of legislation in 1975-76 that 
funded campus child—care centers (AB 229 
and AB3790 respectively, sponsored by 
Democratic Assemblyman John Vasconcellos 
from San Jose). The Lobby has been actively 
attempting to get the Regents to take greater 
notice of the social ramifications of their 
investment policies; it strongly urged the 
Regents to divest UC holdings in corpora- 
tions doing business in South Africa. The 
Lobby also worked to defeat the BOARS 
admissions proposals that were adopted by 
the Regents at their October meeting. 

The Lobby’s activities are not confined to 
the state level, however. Many annexes 
spend a great deal of time on matters pertain- 
ing to local politics as well. UCSC annex 
chief Cahn is trying to establish a regular 
speakers forum on campus that would deal, to 
a large extent, with local matters; Patton’s 
appearance is a part of this. Patton, along 
with Supervisors Ed Borovatz and Phil 
Baldwin, is under attack from conservative 
“pro-growth” interests in Santa Cruz and 
may face a recall vote in June, as well as a 
primary election then. A defeat in either 
election could upset the liberals’ 3-2 voting 
edge on the Board. The recall and primary 
elections will be two of the subjects Patton 
will address in his appearance on Monday 
night; others include the question of growth 
management, the housing shortage for low— 
income people in Santa Cruz, and methods of 
providing property tax relief. 


Anyone interested in obtaining further 
information about Patton’s appearance at the 
Student Lobby should contact the Lobby 
annex at 429-2934 or Stevenson Student 
Activities at 429-2793. 
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Hayden’s Challenge to the Democrats 


by Guy Lasnier 


The Campaign for Economic Democracy? Isn’t that the 
Creanizanog Tom Hayden started one day when he woke up 
and realized he was 35 and needed a job? Such is a current 
éritical view of CED—the notion that it is nothing more than a 
“movement begun and sponsored by Hayden to further his 
personal political ambitions. This week CHP examines CED, 
what it is and what it is currently doing. 

Tom Hayden, late of SDS, civil rights, and anti- -war or- 
ganizing, garnered more than one million votes in his unsuc- 
cessful try for the Democratic senatorial nomination in the 
1976 California primary. During the race, Hayden stated he 
hoped his candidacy would help initiate a grassroots movement 
for the principles of economic democracy. 

“CED grew out of that campaign and was first composed of 
Hayden workers, ex-McGovern workers, and the usual college 
students. CED was a self-conscious organization, but it wasn’t 
until February of last year that it had any formal understanding 
of where it stood. 

A number of left groups, including CED, sponsored the 
Conference on Local Alternative Public Policy held in Santa 
Barbara, February 18-20. Over one thousand people gathered 
to talk about building a political movement that could effective- 
ly challenge the prevailing corporate control of politics. 

The purpose of the conference was two-fold. One aspect was 
ithe develop a legislative program with a specific focus, such as 
assembly seats or initiatives. The other was to forge a working 
relationship with diverse groups and constituencies to help in 
implementing the program. 

The thread that will tie the various activist groups into an 
effective coalition is the principle of economic democracy. But 
what is economic democracy? Is it socialism, and if it is, why 
can’t we just call it that? 

Hayden, in a memo written for the conference, describes 
economic democracy as a goal and as a program. “The people 
should have a voice in the economic decisions affecting their 

‘lives, instead of corporate monopolies and intertwined govern- 
ment agencies making those decisions.” As a program, Hayden 


says it is “a series of reforms which would shift priorities and | 


decision-making power. It goes beyond more of the same 
liberalism to raise more basic questions of who decides and 
government for who.”’ 

“It is not socialism,” Hayden says, “but it represents the 
entrance of the public into the management decision-making 
process.” Socialists should be a part of the process. but, as he 
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cautions, “‘it will take a long time and will be marked by many 
ups and downs.” 

An outline developed in the June Steering Committee 
meeting will be used to determine the kind of issue work that 
CED will engage in. Does the legislation: a) relate specifically 
to the democratization of the economy? b) further the efforts to 
build a base and develop coalitions? c) is it winnable or will it 
have a major impact in the state? d) to what extent does it divide 
our opponents and unify our friends? 

CED is organized somewhere between the poles of Common 
Cause, which has a highly centralized and well-developed 
membership program but a poorly coordinated activists base, 
and the old California Democratic Committee, which em- 
phasized local activism but had trouble organizing on the 
statewide level. 


CED hopes to build a statewide organization of 25,000 to 
50,000 dues-paying members over the next five years. In 
addition, there is to be a core of about 2,000 activists, ‘‘a regular 
dependable cadre,” who will form the democratic base of the 
organization. Each activist is assigned to a local CED chapter 
of which there are currently 18 in the state. 


~ The direction of CED is determined by the Steering Commit- 

tee, which is to. be twice as large as the number of activist 
chapters. Each chapter elects one member to be on the 
committee. The other half is elected at large by all the activists 
in the state. The committee chairperson is the ‘‘nominal and 
actual head” of the organization. That post is now held by Tom 
Hayden. 


Critics charge that CED is only concerned with liberal office 
holders and elections and thus leaves itself open to a “watering 
down” of its programs in order to win elections. 


A major debate arose during the Santa Barbara conference 
over whether a statement to the effect that nothing can really be 
changed until private ownership of the productive capacity of 
the US is ended would be included in CED’s statement of 
purpose. 


Hayden took the podium to argue that the motion was 
diverting and alienating to the bulk of small business people he 
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G) A BALLANTINE ORIGINAL PAPERBACK 


counts on for support. “The small black businessman is going to 
be threatened by the language,”’ he said, and the motion was 
defeated. 

CED recognizes that the democratic vote is the largest single 
block in California and is out to attract democrats. They hope to 
remain independent from the party leadership but never run 
candidates in democratic primaries. Bill Domhoff, UCSC 


Professor of Sociology, lays out the electoral strategy in a recent 
article in Socialist Revolution. In the piece, originally 
written as a campaign pamphlet, Domhoff states that a third 
party has little chance of gaining any substantial power through 
the polls due to the structure of the primary system in California. 
The plan is to develop the left of the Democratic party and thus 
shift the political debate more towards the left. 


Recently, CED, along with the Black Panther party, was 
instrumental in the election of Lionel Wilson, a liberal demo- 
crat, as mayor of Oakland. Domhoff cites this as an example of 
the one-step-at-a-time theory that CED is working with. ‘‘In 
two years,” says Domhoff, “Wilson may well be the enemy and 
CED will be able to run a progressive candidate.” 


The chief danger that remains with this kind of emphasis on 
candidate politics seems to be the tendency of media to focus on 
the candidate rather than the organization. CED needs to resist 
this kind of association which could dilute its principles in the 
interest of winning a specific election. 


CED is currently organizing support for labor intensive 
decentralized solar energy industry for California. ““The shad- 
ow of monopoly greed must not be allowed to block the public’s 
access to the sun,”’ said Hayden when he unveiled the plan in 
April. The proposal, known as SolarCal, calls for a massive 
amount of loans to small businesses and co-operatives for solar 
development. As a public enterprise, SolarCal would be 
controlled by a board of consumers, labor, small businesses, 
and environmentalists, each with a background of having 
worked for energy alternatives in California. 


SolarCal would represent, the proposal states, an economi- 
cally desirable alternative investment for state employee pen- 
sion funds which are now tied up in capital intensive multi- 
national corporations. 


X BY". 


MEL LONDON 


by Paul Glickman 


A last minute, full scale signature drive has apparently 
propelled the recall of liberal Live Oak/Soquel supervisor Phil 
4) Baldwin to success. Four hundred and fifty-six signatures short 
of the 2800 needed to force an election, the Coalition of United 
Taxpayers (CUT) collected over 1400 in the week before the 
January 9 deadline. CUT already had 2344 valid signatures 
from the 3000 filed in December. Duplicates and signatures o 
people not registered to vote in the Live Oak (Soquel) district 
jaccounted for the 600 disqualified names. 

County Clerk Richard Neal has announced that the number 
of valid signatures will be known by the end of this week. If 456 
or more are found valid, then the board of supervisors would 
have to set a date for a special election within three or four 
months. 

In a telephone interview with City on a Hill, realtor Ron 
Berry characterized the recall’s fast finish as “rather extraor- 
dinary” and “mind-boggling,” adding, “I didn’t believe it could 
happen myself.” Berry, the one who originally filed the recall 
papers against Baldwin last summer, also said that “people 
realized we were out there working and not getting it done 
without their help. The last chance had appeared and it was take 
it or leave it.” 

Phil Baldwin will issue a statement when the signatures are 
certified by the County Clerk. 


LIBEL SUIT? 


Responding to the Independent’s year-end story alleging 
that CUT paid petition carriers a dollar for every signature 
collected, Berry called the charge “‘total, utter, absolute bull- 
shit. Nobody was paid anything. Zip. Zero.” 

In the Independent’s story, however, CUT spokesperson 
Chris Hooper simply defended the group to the Independent, 
saying that the ethics of its money-spending practices is “a 
value judgement that would probably depend on how much 
money you have.” 


by Paul Glickman 


A belated Happy New Year to everyone, and I hope a joyful 
Chanuka, Christmas, or whatever was had by all. Though 
nothing happens on campus between quarters, time marches 
inexorably on in the “real” world of SCruz. 


Mall crackdown...As a result of a petition with more than 
4000 signatures collected by certain downtown businesses, the 
City Council has funded two fulltime officers to patrol the 
Pacific Garden Mall. To quote the petition, “panhandling, 
purse snatches, fist fights, trashing and verbal assaults...” 
prompted the action. 

Besides calling for more police, the petition asked for a “long- 
range plan to restore and perpetuate...the function of the...Mall 
in serving the Santa Cruz community as visualized by its 
founders.” That “founder’s vision” of the mall’s function is 
embodied in a quote by Chuck Abbott, ‘‘Father of the Mall,” at 
the top of the petition: ““The business of downtown is business... 
It is primarily designed for the conveniences of the pedestrian 
shopper.” 

Abbott’s statements have been twisted to mean that anyone 
not actively shopping, consuming, buying, is an undesirable 
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Baldwin May Face Special Election 


When asked why Hooper failed to deny the charges when she 
spoke to the Independent, Berry replied, “‘Mrs. Hooper is not 
an attorney, nor a trained negotiator with yellow journalists.” 
He charged the Independent with having a philosophy of “if 
you can’t win on facts, think of something else.” 


A libel suit may be filed against the Independent if “the 
attorneys feel it would hold water,” Berry continued. On 
January 22, CUT’s books will be open for public inspection, 
and Berry predicted “we will come out smelling like roses.” 

Independent editor Richard Cole claimed the allegations 
were “general knowledge around the county building,” and said 
“Mr. Berry’s own people are the source of that information. 


UPDATES FROM THE CITY DESK 


element. This has allowed some people who apparently hate 
“hippies” to build up some hysteria. The clean-up fervor 


-reached such a peak that a UCSC student (with $300 in his 


pockets) was arrested for panhandling over the break when he 
stopped someone on the mall to ask about the time. The officer 
was not within earshot. 

Street musicians also become police targets in light of the new 
attitude towards the mall. Ian McFadden and Steve Bennet, 
musicians arrested in December for disturbing the peace, have 
collected 3150 signatures on a petition in support of street 
performers. On January 24 the petition will be presented to the 
City Council. City on a Hill will report on that meeting’s 
outcome. ; 

More petitions...to date, the Community Against Legal- 
ized Militarism has accumulated about 2000 signatures on the 
petitions to ban SWAT teams and M-16’s from the county, and 
to establish a Citizens’ Review Board of law enforcement 
practices. Approximately 5600 signatures are needed by 
February 14 to place the initiatives on the June ballot, so 
obviously volunteers are desperately needed to carry petitions. 
CALM now has an office at 314 Laurel St., open from 11-5 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. The numbers are 


POSITIONS OPEN AT CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
ASSISTANT CAMPUS EDITOR 


Assist. Campus Editor in building a writing staff, editing articles, co-ordinating coverage of campus events, 
etc. No salary, but good opportunity for experience in journalism. Some writing, including opportunities for 
covering major stories, is involved. Stop by the Stonehouse or call X2430 by Wed., Jan 18. - 


FINE ARTS EDITOR 


Manages Fine Arts writing staff. Covers campus and local events of cultural importance. $35 a month. 
Stop by Student Employment Office for an application by 5pm Tuesday. 


TYPESETTER(S) two needed. Work study preferred. 


They had never denied it or asked that we retract. So we stand 
by our story.” He added, “Mr. Berry seems to have a very 
difficult time distinguishing truth from fiction, and I think that 
may be his problem this time.” 


NO ENDORSEMENT * 


When asked if anyone planned to run against Baldwin if the 
special election is held, Berry said, “I assume there are, but they 
will not be connected with our organization.” He explained that 
it would open a “big can of worms,” so CUT will have “no stand 
whatsoever on anyone running against Mr. Baldwin. We will 
not even give an endorsement.” 

Citing a “reliable source,” the Independent also reported 
that the recall has accumulated in the area of $80,000 for the 
campaign, which has included newspaper ads, ‘““‘We Deserve 
Better!” billboards, leaflets, an office for five months, and at 
least one full-time professional campaign worker. 

Hooper claimed that contributions from people of modest 
means form the basis of the recall, and Berry said, ‘““We are nota 
big political organization, we’re just us.” However, letters 
widely distributed by a prominent doctor and realtor asking 
their colleagues for money led Baldwin to restate his belief that 
“wealthy medical and real estate interests are bankrolling” the 
campaign. 

Berry confirmed that CUT has about two-thirds of thie 
necessary number of signatures to force Seaside (and UCSC’s) 
Gary Patton into a special election. He added that “I: think 
we’ve a little better than that on Borovatz’s” (San Lorenzo 
Valley’s supervisor). 

After the recall workers take a “breather.” Berry said that 
the focus will shift to recalling Borovatz: “‘the bulk will go 
into Mr. Borovatz’ district.” 

By January 30, CUT must have 3341 signatures from the 
San Lorenzo Valley to hold a special election for Borovatz, and 
2339 must be collected from Patton’s district by February 1. 


425-0485 and 425-0491 if you are interested in helping. 


A panel discussion was held last month over the possibili- 
ty of a nuclear power plant being built by PG&E near 
Davenport. It came about as a result of the Coastal Commis- 
sion’s staff report which recommends that certain areas around 
Davenport be not designated by the Commission, which would 
leave them open for power plant development. PG&E wanted 
to build a nuke there several years ago, but dropped that 
proposal. Many fear they would be interested again. The 
Coastal Commission has to meet first and consider the staff 
recommendations, however. A public hearing will be held late 
this month or in early February. City on a Hill will be there to 
let you know what happens—that is, if you're unable to go 
yourself. 


In the weeks to come, you can look for features on the 
Sierra Club of Santa Cruz, the Greenbelt Committee, and on 
candidates running for various offices in the June primary 
including County Sheriff, District Attorney, the Seaside and 
Pajaro Valley supervisorial districts, and head of the County 
Board of Education. , 
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by Geoffrey Dunn 


We are the people of this generation, bred in at least modest 
comfort, housed now in universities, looking uncomfortably to 
the world we inherit. - 

—-THE PORT HURON STATEMENT 


On June 11, 1962, some 43 members of the then fledgling 
Students for a Democratic Society convened in Port Huron, 
Michigan, to prepare a statement which would enunciate the 
organization’s analytical understanding of American society, 
its vision of what that society could (and should) become, and 
the political means necessary to achieve that vision. 

Using as a starting point a manifesto prepared by SDS Field 
Secretary Tom Hayden, delegates to the convention struggled 
for four days and four nights to produce.a document which (after 
-a month of: further revision) was adopted as the first official 
statement of SDS. That document, which came to be known as 
The Port Huron Statement, provided an intellectual and 
analytical foundation on which a political movement could be, 
and was eventually, built. 

The tasks facing those delegates congregated in Port Huron 
were not slight. As Kirkpatrick Sale has noted, “There was little 
for the generation of the sixties to turn to for guidance in setting 
out its politics, for the left tradition in this country had been 
strangled . the forties and fifties and the left tradition in other 
nations was never applicable. It was faced with the enormous 
task of creating a political philosophy almost in a void.” The 
Port Huron Statement filled that void, in Sale’s words, ‘‘with 
a power and excitement rare to any document, rarer still to the 
documents of this time, with a dignity in its language, per- 
suasiveness in its arguments, catholicity in its scope, and quiet 
skill in its presentation.” 

Now, a decade—and—a-half later, as students across the 
country are beginning once again to organize and to demand 
social and institutional change, THE PORT HURON 
STATEMENT offers—particularly to those of us at the 
University of California at Santa Cruz—philosophical and 
strategic guidance and, just as importantly, a historical 
reminder of what can be accomplished through the unification 
of radical political thought and sustained action. 


“Agenda for a Generation” 

The statement begins by analyzing an American society 
emerging from the quiescence of the fifties and steeped in the 
rhetoric and show of the New Frontier. It was a society which 
hid behind a facade of peace and freedom and equality, a society 
reeking of racism and militarism: _ 

“The declaration ‘all men are created equal...’ rang hollow 


the North. The proclaimed peaceful intention: of the United 
States contradicted its economic and military investments in 
the Cold War status quo.” 


The problems of racism and arms proliferation merely 
reflected the degradation of a political, economic, and social 
system profoundly corrupt and, perhaps, beyond repair. There 
is, in The Port Huron Statement, one of the earliest radical 
articulations of an American system within which smaller 
systems functioned interconnectedly; seemingly unrelated 
problems were thus understood to be linked intimately—as 
solutions would have to be as well. Yet this analysis, in spite of 
its latent propensity to produce pessimism, was intended not to 
spawn apathy but to create a climate in which radicalism could 
root itself and eventually flourish. 

“The search for truly democratic alternatives to the present, 
and a commitment to social experimentation with them, is a 
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PORT HURON STATEMENT: FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


worthy and fulfilling human enterprise, one which moves us 
and, we hope, others today. On such a basis we offer this 
document of our convictions and analysis: as an effort in 
understanding and changing the conditions of humanity in the 
late twentieth century, an effort rooted in the ancient, still 
unfulfilled conception of humans attaining determining in- 
fluence over their circumstances of life.” 

Perhaps the most important contribution of The Port Huron 
Statement to the student movement of its times was its ex- 
plicit delineation of the “values” on which the movement was 
based. These values involved philosophical conceptions of the 
individual and the human collective. 

The political theory of SDS rested on an unwavering 
humanism—a belief that human beings are “infinitely precious 
and possessed of unfulfilled capacities for freedom, reason, and 


love,” a belief that human beings have “unrealized potential for _ 


self—cultivation, self—direction, self—-understanding and 


creativity.” The philosophical tenets of liberalism which bred 
loneliness, isolation, and estrangement were to be replaced by 
notions of sorority and fraternity, honesty, and love. 

From such a philosophy of humankind, the statement 
develops a political and economic theory committed to parti-° 
cipatory democracy. This theory is founded on several root 
principles: 


“We need not indulge in illusions; the university system 
cannot complete a movement of ordinary people making 
demands for a better life.... The bridge to political power will be 
built through genuine cooperation, locally, nationally, and 
internationally, between a new left of young people, and an 
awakening community of allies. In each community we must 
look within the university and act with confidence that we can 
be powerful, but we must look outwards to the less exotic but 
more lasting struggles for justice.” 

The university, then, is a place to begin, but it does not 
constitute an end in itself. It is a place for discussion, for 
organization, for retreat, a place from which to launch an 
assault upon the real “loci of power.” 


Port Huron Today 

The fifteen years that span the adoption of The Port Huron 
Statement and the present were turbulent times for these 
United States of America. The Civil Rights and anti-war 
movements brought many changes to American society, but 
these changes, nevertheless, were essentially superficial and 
substantively meaningless. The racism and militarism which 
spurred SDS in the early sixties remain solidified in American 
society. There is much less difference, I would argue, between 
the USA of 1962 and that of 1977 than a casual reflection might 


aa” indicate. 
“& 


“That decision-making of basic social consequence be 
carried on by public groupings. 

That politics be seen positively, as the art of collectively 
creating an acceptable pattern of social relations.... 

That the economic experience (e.g., work) is so personally 
decisive that the individual must share in its full determination. 

That the economy itself is of such social importance that its 
major resources and means of production should be open to 
democratic participation and subject to democratic social 
regulation.” 
Students and Social Change 

The Port Huron Statement was written at a time when 
student activism was inchoate and when political apathy was 


.the rule rather than the exception not only in academia but 
throughout society as well. In order to reverse that apathy and to» 


effect a radical reconstruction of American society, the Port 
Huron delegates squarely placed the responsibility for action on 
the university, which was seen as “‘an institution in a permanent 
position of social influence.” 

The university’s position of influence along with its edu- 
cational function combined to make it “indispensible and... 
crucial in the formation of social attitudes.”” The SDS delegates 
listed a number of other attributes unique to the university in its 
role as a spawning ground for radical politics. The attributes 
included: the teaching of intellectual skills needed to sustain a 
movement; both social and geographical diversity; the pro- 
viding of forums for political discussion; and close human 
interaction. 


Equally important, however, were the limits of the university: 
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The similarities between 1962 and 1977 go much further 


ad than the problems of racc relations and militarism. The Port 
:-- Huron Statement was drafted during the early years of a 


Democratic Administration following eight years of Repub- 
lican rule; then, as today, the promise of liberal reform was 
rendered meaningless by the harsh realities of American 
capitalism. 

There is also the disturbing similarity between the nation’s 
university life of 1962 and that of the present. The following 
observation from The Port Huron Statement could well be 
used to depict most college campuses in the country today: 

The real campus, the familiar campus, is a place of private 
people, engaged in their notorious ‘inner emigration.’ It is a 
place of commitment to business—as—usual, getting ahead.” 


Then, too, there is the role of the university as an insitution; 
“Apathy is not simply an attitude; it is a product of social 
institutions, and of the structure and organization of higher 
education itself. The extracurricular life is ordered according 
to the in loco parentis theory, which ratifies the adminis- 
tration as the moral guardian of the young.”’ 

Regents, college presidents, and chancellors still fulfill the 
same role. (Mr. Sinsheimer has made it clear that he—not 
students—will make the final decision on the issue of recruit- 
ment on campus.) The professors who were urged by the 
members of the SDS to become active in the sixties must still be 
urged today. 

By pointing out some of the similarities between 1962 and 
1977, I do not mean to suggest that we students of the seventies 
readopt The Port Huron Statement or that we even use it 
as a basis for the political movement of which we are a part. 

The document does, however, provide a clarity, an artic- 
ulation of vision, and a program for action that may indeed add 
(perhaps significantly) to our own movement. I find it extremely 
informative that we today can still conclude—nay, that we 

must conclude—as did those students who met at Port Huron a 
generation ago, that: 

“As students for a democratic society, we are committed to 
stimulating this kind of social movement, this kind of vision 
and program in campus and community across the country If 
we appear to seek the unattainable, as it has been said, then let 
it be known that we do so to avoid the unimaginable.” 
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Tenure Protesters Sit—In 


by David Arenson 


Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer was faced with his first sit in 
last December 9 as over fifty students critical of the present 
tenure system entered his outer office and stayed for the 
weekend. 

The sit-in followed a four hour rally in which over 300 
students gathered to demand the reinstatement of sociology 
lecturer J. Alan Sable and a greater role in the tenure decision 
making process. 

At the rally, Sinsheimer answered student questions for over 
an hour, at one point saying “the University is not a democratic 
institution” in defense of the hierarchical structure by which itis 
governed. But he did concede that student input in the tenure 
process should be greater, mainly at the Board and College 
level. (See ANALYSIS this page for an explanation of the 
tenure process.) 

Sable, who lost a battle to reopen his tenure case last 
December when Sinsheimer refused to do so, also spoke at the 
rally. 

“Our militancy is necessary because you are not hearing us 
and we want you to hear us,” said Sable. ‘““We do feel 
tremendous anger and frustration with you, but we are trying to 
channel it in constructive ways.” 

Although saying that he doubted he’d get his job back, Sable 
announced that he would appeal his case to the Academic 
Senate Privilege and Tenure Committee. Sinsheimer had said 
that if that committee believes there are grounds to reopen 
Sable’s case, “I would be persuaded.” Sable is presently 
preparing to appeal to the committee and will also attend a 
meeting of American Civil Liberties Union lawyers later this 
month. The ACLU is not considering whether to take his case 
to court. 

After the rally, several students (along with Sable) entered 
the Chancellor’s outer office to debate whether to sit in. After a 
sometimes heated discussion, they voted 33 to 15 to do so, 
feeling Sinsheimer’s response to be inadequate. Sable voted 
with the majority. <4 S 


Drawing by Jim R. Meskimen 


An Analysis 


by Dave Chervin 


When professors were required to sign loyalty oaths in the 
McCarthy era, the tenure system was initiated to insure job 
security and protect them from being attacked for their political 
views. 

The Process 

Because bestowal of tenure confers substantial job security to 
teachers and makes dismissal very difficult, colleges have 
elaborate procedures to insure excellence in candidates for 
tenured academic positions. 


The tenure procedure is highly secretive to insure confi- 
dentiality for those professors ‘who must evaluate their col- 
leagues. “‘If the tenure system was not secretive,” said John 
Schaar, chairperson of the Politics Board of Studies, “you 
would end up with whole departments where people didn’t 
speak to each other.” 

At UCSC, candidates for tenure face an eight year evaluation 
period. After four years, professors are given a midterm 
evaluation where they are told in what areas they have done well 
and what areas need improvement. The final deliberations are 
usually made in the seventh year. 

The candidate is initially considered by the tenure commit- 
tees of his or her Board and.College. Their recommendations go 
to the Budget Committee of the Academic Senate which 
appoints a special committee to review the case. After this 
special select committee reports to the Budget Committee, the 
Buget Committee makes a recommendation to the Chancellor 
who makes the final decision. 

The Chancellor’s decision is important only when there is 
disagreement between the various committees, as was true in 
Alan Sable’s tenure case. 


During the weekend, the protesters issued an open letter to 
the UCSC community in which they claimed that their lack of 
power with regard to the University’s decision to fire Sable is 
“symptomatic of our general powerlessness.” 

“We have no control over the tenure process just as we have 
no control over which classes are offered by which board (or, if 
you’re a staff member, just as you have no control over your 
performance evaluations),” they said. “‘We don’t even have a 
voice in the process which chooses the process which chooses 
the people who make those decisions.” 

Sit in representatives also met with various administrative 
personnel over the weekend to discuss their demands, which 
included: 1) greater student input in the tenure process, 2) 
immediate reinstatement of Sable, 3) an administrative com- 
mitment to increase and equalize the number of women and 
Third World faculty, and 4) an end to “racism, sexism, and 
heterosexism in all university hiring.” 

A student representative said “nothing concrete came out of 
the meeting,” but Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs David 
Tilley called the meeting “positive” and said that the adminis- 
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tration was “well within range of reaching agreement with 
students.” 

The sit in ended Monday, December 12 with another rally. 
The Committe for the Reinstatement of Alan Sable and other 
concerned students will meet soon to discuss future courses of 
action. ‘ 


FEAR AND LOATHING AT THE SIT-IN 


Dear Mom, 

Last December, student participation in the tenure process 
resurfaced as an issue in campus politics when over 200 
students participated in a three day sit-in (slumber party) at the 
Chancellor’s office. : 

The controversy (fun) began with the firing (quarrel) of 
sociology professor (camp counselor) Alan Sable last 
September. At that time, the University (the other counselors) 
determined that Professor (camp counselor and part-time guru) 
Sable’s research and teaching (relations with students) did not 
qualify him for permanent membership in the University 
faculty, even though he was recommended for tenure or 
lectureship with security of employment by both his college and 
board of studies (his troop and den brothers). Students (us) 
maintained that the reason for not granting tenure was (see 
above) Sable’s gay activism and support for Marxist political 
positions (adhesion to the campus’ secret brotherhood). The 
firing resulted in the formation of the Committee to Reinstate 
Alan Sable (and the announcement of the formation of a new 
merit badge for those who joined) (CRAS) and the beginning of 
political activity (fun), which ended’ with a rally on Friday, 
December 9, where 300 students (fellow merit badge ap- 
plicants) gathered to voice their demands. 

The sit-in began when the Chancellor (Big Guy) refused to 
respond adequately to CRAS demands. These included: 1. the 
immediate reinstatement of Alan Sable, 2. student involvement 
in all levels of tenure decision making, 3. commitment from the 
University to Affirmative Action in the tenure process, and 4. 
an end to sexism, sexism, and heterosexism in all University 


Because of the secrecy of the tenure process, it is hard to 
know what happens, but the Budget Committee may play a 
critical role. 

“Chancellors just don’t disagree with their Budget Commit- 
tees,”’ said Sociology professor Wally Goldfrank, who success- 
fully appealed his denial of tenure to the Academic Senate’s 
Tenure and Privilege Committee a couple of years ago. 

“Out of fifty Budget Committee decisions, a Chancellor may 
disagree with one or two,” says Goldfrank, ‘“‘but he had better 
have a damn good reason for doing it.” 

“Former Chancellor Christensen had a lot of disagreements 
with the Budget Committee,” reported Goldfrank, ‘‘and you 
saw what happened to him.” (Christensen resigned in 1976 
after seveal disputes with faculty.) 


Student Input 

Santa Cruz is different from most campuses in the University 
because junior faculty members and students are included in the 
tenure deliberations of some Boards and Colleges. 

Boards of Studies make a concerted effort to gain student 
opinion about professors’ teaching ability through student 
evaluation questionaires. 

Many Board Chairpersons are disappointed by the low level 
of returns of student evaluations. They often feel they don’t get a 
representative sample. Many feel that because students seem 
unwilling to criticize their teachers in depth, the evaluations 
they do receive are not very useful. 

When Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer addressed a rally 
protesting the Alan Sable decision, he indicated he would like to 
see students involved in the tenure discussions at every Board 
and College at UCSC. 

When questioned by City on a Hill Press about including 
Students in the deliberations of the Budget Committee, 


hiring (let everybody into the camp as councelors and group 
members). 

All weekend the students occupied the administration build- 
ing (had a slumber party) with the blessing of Chancellor 
Sinsheimer (Big Guy) and Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 
David Tilley (little Big Guy), who (even) opened two extra 
rooms for students so they would have enough room to sleep and 
also a place to prepare meals. 

On Sunday, Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles, Vice Chancellor 
Tilley, Vice Chancellor Panatt, Graduate Division Dean John 
Ellis, Provost Rich Randolph, and Provost désignate Michael 
Cowan met with four students (the club has a secret code which 


forbids the use of their names) to discuss the demands (to hold 


mass and say prayers). At that time, the administrators present 
made an oral commitment to bring the matter of more student 
participation in the tenure process to the attention of the 
Academic Senate (gathering of the councelors) and the colleges 
(cabins). They refused, however, to make any commitment to 
Alan Sable’s reinstatement. 

These responses were discussed by the students at the sit-in 
and found acceptable though inadequate, and the students 
resolved to continue the sit-in through Monday (the response 
did not do enough to match the merit badge requirements). A 
rally was held Monday morning and the students decided at that 
time not to re-occupy the building but to continue working for 
Sable’s reinstatement through the following quarter. 


With love, 
Junior 


of Tenure System and Its Problems 


Sinsheimer replied, ‘‘that might be desirable, but it would be 
much harder to get the Academic Senate to agree to it.” ' 


Teaching Vs Research f 

Many students feel that academic research is more important 
than teaching ability in tenure decisions, although Sinsheimer 
says they are weighed equally. Sable, regarded by some as an 
excellent teacher, was judged by the Chancellor to be “below 
the level of excellence this University deserves” in his research. 

The students who sat in at the Chancellor’s office charge that 
because tenure decisions are made by professors who are more 
interested in the academic research of their colleagues, the 
quality of teaching is declining at UCSC. 


Other Problems 

Many junior professors believe the University takes advan- 
tage of the glut of M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s on the job market by hiring 
them for an evaluation period and then denying them tenure, 
thus obtaining their teaching services at cheaper Lecturer and 
Assistant Professorship salaries. : 

People also argue that in the long run, academic excellence is 
not served by the tenure system. Encrusted in theirjob security, 
tenured professors may no longer be challenged to be good 
teachers. 

John Schaar questions whether the tenure system really 
protects academic freedom. “‘Kittens do not suddenly become 
tigers,” he says, “especially when you feed them plenty of warm 
milk.” What he means by this cryptic metaphor is that people 
who are closely watched and evaluated for a job aren’t likely to 
suddenly become outspoken critics once they win that high 
paying job. In this way, the tenure system may socialize young 
professors, denying them the academic freedom it was insti- 
tuted to protect. ; 
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EDITORIAL 


Recall Politics 


Though it will not be official until next week, County 
Supervisor Phil Baldwin seems to be in the position now of 
having to run for office in the middle of his term. Although it took 
many thousands of dollars, a distorted media campaign claiming 
““We Deserve Better!”’, and what must have been a frantic rush 
- to collect 1400 signatures in one week, the Coalition of United 
Taxpayers (CUT) seems to have taken the first step towards 
recalling Baldwin. 

The Press supports the peoples’ right to recall a public 
official, but in this case we are witnessing once again the now on- 
going battle of Santa Cruz politics: pro-growth, real estate/de- 
velopment interests versus limited growth, environmental inter- 
ests. 

Throughout the campaign, CUT’s ostensible reasons for the 
recall drive have bordered on the ludicrous. For instance, 
Baldwin (along with Supervisors Patton and Borovatz) has been 
accused of not ‘cracking down’ on welfare fraud in the county. 


the welfare money dispersed in Santa Cruz. The Press feels it 
impérative that the voters of Live Oak/Soquel see the recall for 
what it really is: an attempt by wealthy pro-growth people to 
create a board of supervisors which will rubber stamp their every 
whim. If just one of the three recalls succeeds, then the makeup 
of the board will facilitate just such a situation. 

This will be a costly campaign in two ways: first, financially. 
Costs to the county for staging a special election could run as 
high as $20,000. Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, the 
people of the county will suffer from loss of public service, as 
Baldwin will be obligated to divert a certain amount of his 
energies to the election. 

So the first round has been won by the pro-growth forces. Mr. 
Baldwin is expected, however, to launch a campaign of his own 
as soon as the petitions are certified by the County Clerk. Good 
luck, Phil. 


Sheriff s Deputies Hit the Beach 


In arevealing display of courage, Santa Cruz County Sheriff's 
Deputies scored an undeniably impressive victory over a few 
| dozen defenseless men, women, and children on Dec. 23. 
Deputies braved the sea breezes, puddles, and wet sand as 
/ they swooped down on the little squatters’ community on Scott 
Creek Bluff, along Highway I, two miles north of Davenport. 
The squatters, obviously guilty of not being able to afford 
condominiums in Aptos, had been residing on the bluff in an 
assortment of buses and vans since mid-summer. It is believed 
that they were conspiring to celebrate Christmas in their 
vehicular homes. — 


made short work of the community. Eleven squatters were 
arrested while their homes were towed away. Later in the day, 
our fearless guardians of public safety returned to their cozy 
suburban split-levels to enjoy hot mugs of egg nog. The homeless 
former squatters trudged through the rain swept streets accom- 
panied by their tired, hungry and fearful children. Great victory! 
Two questions for Sheriff Al Noren: 
1)How much will this foray and the resultant court hearings cost 
the taxpayers? | 
2) Did you spend a nice, warm holiday season, secure in your 
home with your loved ones? 
Merry Christmas, Al. 
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However, a county survey could uncover fraud in only 1% of all’ 


The Sheriff's stalwart huskies, encountering no resistance, — 


Dear Editor: 

Just so the rest of us may know what to 
expect if we are so foolish to run out of gas on 
campus, I thought I would recall my experi- 
ence of November 30th. 

My car stalled near the Health Center, ona 
slope great enough to coast backwards, turn 
around & head down the hill via Coolidge Dr. 
It maintained enough momentum to turn into 
the University Garage Lot & get within 20 
feet of their gas pumps. I was fairly sure 
‘policy’ would not allow the dispensing of gas 
into a non—university vehicle, however I 
needed only enough to get to a commercial 


station. The idea of coasting down the hill had . 


occurred to me, but I didn’t relish the idea of 
running stop signs & lights on Bay & stopping 
amid traffic below King. 

Unreasonable? I could have walked, I’m 
sure, but I hardly felt like I was asking the 
garage for the world. I was told by the 
secretary that ‘policy does not allow for...’ but 
I was refered to the coffee break room where I 
might find a helping soul. 

Three men were sitting around a table, I 
stated my case, & two men pointed to the 
third...‘He’s the one who could help.’ This 
person tells me that if it was his gas he would 
give me a whole tankful, but since it belongs to 
the ‘University’ he cannot, he must account 
for every gallon he dispenses. Reasoning that 
as a student, I was thus a part of the Uni- 
versity, therefore a tiny portion of that gas 
might belong to me, did not serve to sway this 
person’s dedication to policy — he stood fast. 
Asking for the Manager didn’t work either, 
Paul Schraeder was gone for the day, “Try 
back tommorrow’. 

The Campus Police were unprepared for 
such a problem, something about being un- 
able to keep cans of gasoline within the 
building (FIRE CODE), but they offered me 
a ride to the nearest gas station, which put me 
back in running order. 

My thanks goes to the Campus Police, my 
extreme disappointment goes to the Campus 
Garage who would not help a community 
member in need. 


Wade.Leschyn 
Crown College 


Dear Editor:, 

I would like to use your publication to voice 
a following complaint of mine. 

I find it a bit disconcerting that as a general 
rule the secretaries and administraators of 
this university do not pick up students 
hitchiking to and from campus. I realize that 
students make life miserable for the clerks by 
not handing various forms in on time but I 
don’t think this warrants leaving the students 
stranded on the curb. This of course wouldn’t. 
bother me if you drove to and from work with 
your fellow workers but I’ve noticed that a 
large proportion of you are alone. What are 
you doing? Playing Charles Lindburgh? Even 
Reader’s Digest will agree that auto- 
mobiles pollute the air. 

I also realize that you might be worried that 
a crazed student or “student type” hitchiker 
might physically coerce you into doing 
something you don’t care to do. The odds are 
strongly against this happening. There is even 
less of a chance of something happening if you 
pick up more than one hitchiker as violence 
proned crazed hitchikers will give into peer 
pressure which, take it from me, will pressure 
them into being “‘cool’’ to the driver. Also, as 
far as I can tell, it is perfectly acceptable for 
female drivers to pick up only female hitchikers 
or “‘sisters”’. 

Just remember without the students there 
would be no University and without the 
University there would be no jobs for you. It 
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follows that if you didn’t have a job you 


‘ wouldn’t be soloing those late model compacts 


you all seem to be so fond of. 


Gracias, 
Charles Robertson 


Dear Editor: 

I was rather taken aback to read in your 
Dec. | issue that, “The difference between 
The Film Collective and the organizations 
that preceded it, is that for the first time, a 
campuswide organization has been created 
solely for the purpose of showing films.” To 
set the historical record straight, there was an 
organization formed in the halcyon days of 
the campus called the Classic Film Club. It 
had no purpose other than to show films, and 
did so quite successfully from 1969-71, when 
the graduation of several members forced it to 
disband. I can vouch for this because I was 
one of the founders of the organization and 
served as its first president. It’s sad to see how 
soon they forget... 


Mike Wallace 
Crown °72 


Dear Editor: 

If you want to be a teacher in West Germany 
today, it is not enough to declare your loyalty 
to the Constitution; you must convince the 
authoritites that you are an enthusiastic 
supporter of the existing social order. Writers, 
publishers, theater directors, and officials of 
the public media are censoring themselves to 
avoid violating the Penal Code prohibition 
against the “advocacy or representation of 
violence.”’ Intellectuals who defend the civil 
liberties of dissidents or criticize the German 
penal system are accused by politicians and 
the mass—media of complicity with terrorism. 

West German political and intellectual life 


today is dominated by an atmosphere remi- 


niscent of “McCarthyism” in the United 
States a quarter century ago, but with this 
difference: democratic traditions and values 
are extremely weak in Germany. Authori- 
tarian solutions to social conflicts appear to 
most middle-class Germans as “natural”. 
Despite the relative strength of the German 
economy, there is a widespread sense ot 
insecurity and fear. Dissidents and noncon- 
formists are in an even weaker position than 
their American counterparts of the 1950’s, 
are subjected to a general campaign of politi- 
cal and cultural repression, : 

While international opposition to this 
campaign has been strongest in such Western 
European countries as France and Italy, it is 
growing in the United States, particularly 
among peonle concerned with German politi- 
cal and cultural affairs. At UCSC, a “Santa 
Cruz Committee for Civil Liberties in West 
Germany” has been in touch with other 
groups in this country, and is beginning to 
plan activities for the Santa Cruz area. All 
concerned members of the campus com- 
munity are invited to join, and to attend the 
first meeting of the new year, on Monday, 
January 16, at 7:30 PM in the Charles 
Merrill Lounge of Merrill College. For 
further information call 427-3880. 

James Cowan 
Dear Editor: - 

In the last issue of CHP (the film special), 
you printed an error in our film listing. The 
FASSBINDER film series sponsored by 
CAL (January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10) will be in Thimann Lecture Hall 
3, not in Classroom Unit 2 as was printed in 
your film listing. 


Narrye Caldwell 
Program Coordinator 
Committee on Arts & Lectures 
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On the Costs of Our War Economy 


by Seymour Melman 
Pacific News Service 


The twin plagues of unemployment and inflation that con- 
found today’s economists could well become a permanent part 
of the American economic landscape. 

Both forces, which were presumed to be mutually exclusive, 
are in fact rooted in the same all-pervasive war economy that 
has dominated American industry and productivity for 30 
years. And both forces, resistant to all traditional solutions, will 
continue to sap the diminishing strength of the American 
economy as long as military spending continues to rise and 
eclipse the consumer sector. : 

The conventional wisdom—that military spending stimulates 
the economy and provides greater employment—has in recent 
years een put to the test by various studies that have concluded 
just the opposite. Pentagon dollars, which now represent over 
50 percent of our national budget, actually drive consumer 
prices relentlessly upward, cause industries to become less 
competitive, and cost American workers millions of jobs. 

For more than a century, one of the main strengths of 
American industry was its ability to.offsest cost increases by 
redesigning products and production technology. 

The result was improved productivity. American firms could 
pay their workers two to three times more than workers in other 
industrialized nations, and still produce high-quality goods at 
competitive prices. 

But this capability to offset cost increases has diminished 
drastically, as the lion’s share of American capital and tech- 
nology has been channeled to the military. 

For more than 25 years, the Pentagon has received three- 
quarters of the research and development money provided by 
the federal government. It has been given more capital each 


year than was left to the managements of all corporations after 
paying taxes. 

As a result, the growth rate in Americen manufacturing 
industries plummeted to record lows by the mid 1960s. In 1965, 
the national productivity growth rate had slipped to 2.1 percent. 
By 1975 it was down to 1.8 percent, the lowest rate ever 
recorded in the U.S. 

At the same time, productivity was increasing in other 
industrialized countries at a much faster pace. France, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Canada, and even financially troubled Great Britain had 
much higher growth rates. 

Another major cause of inflation in inefficiency promoted by 
the Pentagon, which is the major customer for more than 20,000 
industrial firms that, in turn, employ another 100,000 firms as 
sub-contractofs. 

Unlike firms making products for civilian customers, these 
military-related companies do not seek to keep costs down. 
They make more money by maximizing costs and passing them 
on to the military as ‘‘cost overruns.” 

In effect, the government subsidizes these firms to operate 
inefficiently. The special managerial, engineering, and internal 
practices demanded by them by the Pentagon also drive up 
costs. 

For instances, in 1972, U.S. manufacturing firms averaged 
42 administrative workers for every 100 production workers. 
But in the main Pentagon-related industries, the ration was 69 
administrators per 100 production workers. 

This process also affects civilian industry, because defense 
contractors are among the largest firms in this country, and 
most, if not all, have civilian divisions. 

Invariably, the same administrative and production practices 


Student Struggle and Class Struggle: 


The New Breed 


by Deck Hazen 

Since 1964 there has been a very definite change in the style 
of campus administration. 

The distinction between these styles of administration can be 
seen in the difference between our ex-chancellor Angus Taylor 
and our present chancellor Robert Sinsheimer. Taylor was very 
much a part of the old school and openly refused to support 
student demands for divestiture (regarding South Africa) and 
was instrumental in calling the police to arrest the 401 people 
sitting in at “his” office. Sinsheimer is a part of the new breed of 
administrators, he supports divestiture (at least in his vocabu- 
lary), he believes in democracy (regarding the Alan Sable 
affair), and he believes in “free speech”’ for corporate recruiters 
on campus. 

The danger in this new doctrine is that while it gives lip 
service to democracy and free speech, it leaves the reality of 
bureaucratic domination, one-sided debate, and oppression in- 
‘tact. In short, the open door policy is an attempt to legitimate the 
absolute domination of the university administration, and 
simultaneously mystify .and hide the reality of that domination. 

The task of the open door policy is to give students the 
| impression that the university is a democratic institution—that 
it can be changed by going through the “legitimate channels” — 
while at the same time strengthening the dominant position of 
the administration to prevent change. For the last five years or 
so, this attempt has been fairly successful, as indicated by the 
numbers of students who participate in student governments, 

the student body president’s council, the student lobby, and the 

plethora of student advisory committees and token seats on 

faculty and administrative committees. 
One aspect of the open door policy process is fairly standard: 
1. The administration first defines the issue in adminis- 
trative terms, 
2. Establishes an administrative committee (or places 
the matter before an existing committee) with adminis- 
trative guidelines, 

3. Stalls the issue through administrative committee 
channels until public opposition subsides, and then 

4. Quietly issues a decision in favor of the administrative 
pcsition with little or no concession to the students. 

Recently this technique has proven itself quite successful in 
the issues of South African investments, the issue of bookstore 
management, and now the technique may be applied to the issue 
of campus recruiters. 

In addition to the process, the administration also employs 


the rhetoric of democracy and will frequently appeal to the 
rights of “all students” in an attempt to discredit protest, or will 


of Administrators 


appeal to “free speech,’ or the need to “get feedback from a 
broader constituency,” all of which are designed to divert 
attention from the concrete political issues at stake, but which 
have no substantive basis in the issue at hand. 

Despite their democratic rhetoric, in many cases it is 
precisely because the administrators’ “democratic chan- 
nels have failed to work that causes the issue. The university 
administration never consulted democratically with the stu- 
dents in the matter of South African investments, nor how UC 
should handle the Bakke case, nor the funding for Third World 
Studies, nor tenure for Alan Sable, nor whether recruiters 
should be allowed on campus. Very clearly, the university is not 
a democracy, it is a bureaucracy with all authority flowing from 
the top down. 

The impact of the open door policy. as used by this new breed 
of administrators, is to “de-politicize” legitimate protest by 
caputring the issue within an administrative committee where it 
must be decided by administrative criteria (and not community 
criteria) and to “de-legitimate™ political protest by pre-empting 
demonstrations (the chancellor will claim that he has no power 
|over the issue while it is in the hands of a committee). 

All of this is designed to hide the political reality of campus 
life. The chancellor is the ultimate authority on campus, the 
final decision on any political matter is always in his hands. 
The chancellor must convince students otherwise, for once they 
realize this political reality, the struggle for an end to oppression 
(both on campus and throughout the world) becomes a contest 
between the strength of the administration and the strength of 
the students. In that context, a demonstration or a sit-in is 
always appropriate and hinges solely on the number of 
students that will participate. 

The open door policy can be seen in operation most clearly in 
the issue of IBM recruiters. The chancellor begins by ‘“‘mis- 
defining” the issue: 

This issue sets the moral indignation of one group of 
students in conflict with the opportunities for employ- 
ment of other student groups. 

(CHP Nov. 17, 1977, pg. 3) 

This is patently untrue. No one at the rally was opposed to 
employment opportunities of other students; people were pro- 
testing, not the “*moral” crimes in South Africa, but the concrete 
reality of death, torture, suffering, and oppression brought 
about in large measure by IBM. 

The chancellor then describes three administrative options 
(all of which avoid the issue and are highly suspect in their own 


right, but must be dealt with elsewhere) and then appeals to 
democratic decision making: 


prescribed by their major customer—the Pentagon—are adopt- 
ed by the civilian divisions of these companies. 

The military often pays top prices for equipment and raw 
materials, and allows its contractors lavish administrative 
facilities and salaries. It also requires specialized and costly 
research, testing, and manufacturing facilities. 

As people transfer from military to civilian firms (or from 
military to civilian parts of the same firm), they carry with them 
the inefficient job performance practices encouraged by the 
Pentagon. 

Thus, cost-maximizing work practices in both production 
and management are routinely transferred from military to 
civilian operations. This drives up costs all through the econo- 
my. 

Adding to the inflationary pressures has been our large-scale 
overseas military spending in support of wars and the more than 
300 U.S. bases on foreign soil. 

These expenditures have resulted in a negative trade balance, 
meaning we spend more outside the U.S. than we take in by 
selling our goods to other countries. * 

The 1971 grain sale to the Soviet Union, brought badly 
needed dollars into the U.S. treasury and helped offset our trade 
deficit, but it also drove up grain prices in the U.S. 

Most economists have long believed that military products 
and services have the same economic value as other goods and 
services, and count them as part of our gross national product. 

Now, however, several economic critics have come to the 
conclusion that military goods and services are actually econo- 
mically non-productive. 

cont on p. 18 


INSTEAD OF A KISS 


I am requesting the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 
to consult with his Student Advisory Committee and 
then present me with his advice concerning this matter. I 
am also requesting advice from the Chairman of the 
Academic Senate and from the Council of Provosts. 
(Ibid, emphasis added) 
Here again, this is the process of: |) denying responsbility, 2) 
Stalling for time, and 3) giving the impression of democratic 
decision making. 
The chancellor concludes: 
...I must respect the rights of others to disagree with me, 
and on this campus I must protect the rights of all student 
and faculty groups. 
(Ibid) 
This is an addition to the “democracy” myth because it 
asserts that ‘the students” are not a single group with a common 


‘desire to liberate itself from the oppression of the administra- 


tion, but rather a plurality of groups with different and 
conflicting priorities. Under this ruberick, the chancellor hopes 
to persuade students that “there is no crisis”; that students 
aren’t really opposed to the administration, but rather, are 
fighting amongst themselves. The role of the administra- 
tion, in the context of this myth, is to act as a “neutral 
moderator” of the conflict, a referee which is outside of the 
conflict. 

There are several methods of dealing with new breed admin- 
istrators (the first one I'll omit because CAIR is committed to 
nonviolence). The second one is to incorporate a very definite 


cont. on p. 18 


Thursday 


MEDIA COUNCIL MEETING — 1:30 pm., Academic Senate Confer- 
ence Room. 

MEETING — Intramural basketball team captains meeting. 5 pm., East 
Field House Activity Bldg. 

DANCE CONCERT — “All in a Week,” a series of improvised dance 
concerts by Cynthia Novack and Susan Foster. 7pm., Kresge Town Hall, 
FREE. Also on Friday. 

STUDENTS FOR A NUCLEAR FREE FUTURE — General meet- 
ing. 7:30 pm., Crown-Merrill Rec Rm. 

GALA LIBRARY COMMITTEE MEETING — To select books and 
make future plans for the GALA library. Any interested persons should 
call for more details: 426-5481 or GALA X2468. 

MOVIE — “Bananas,” directed by and starring Woody Allen, plus 
Nixon’s “The Checkers Speach.”’ 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining 
Hall, Stev. students 50¢, others, $1. 


Friday 


MOVIE — “Beware of a Holy Whore” (1970). 7 and 9:30 pm., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3. General $1.50, students and Sr. citizens $1. 

MOVIE — “Cabaret,” winner of 8 academy awards, starring Liza 
Minnelli and Joel Grey. 8 and 10:30 pm., College V Dining Hall. $1. 
DRAMA — “Arms and the Man,” 
George Hitchcock. A student-faculty production. 8 pm., Barn Theater. 
General, $2., students and Sr. citizens $1.50. Thru Sunday. 

CAIR PARTY — Get down! 8 pm., Merrill Dining Hall. Dancing, etc. 
Small donations requested. 


WOMEN’S CENTER OPENING — Celebration music by Tish and 
Jerilyn, refreshments. All women welcome. 8 pm., 538 Seabright. 

LECTURE — “Magic and Superstition in Jewish Tradition” will be 
presented by Rabbi Rick Litvak at the Jewish Students Coalition Potluck 
dinner, 6:30 pm. in the library room of Cowell Student Health Center. 
Through winter quarter, the JSC will be sponsoring bi-weekly Shabbat 
Potluck dinners which will include programs and discussions of Jewish 


HUNGER PROJECT — Presentation from 3 to 5 pm. at Oakes 105, 

Sat. Jan. 14. You will have the opportunity to discover just what the 

Hunger Project is, and all of your questions will be answered. From 8 to 11 

pm. at Merrill college there will be a musical benefit featuring two exciting 
and entertaining S.C. bands, Babbalon U and The WORST. There is no 

admission to this event, and all donations to the Hunger Project 

ee International will be accepted. For more info., contact 423— 
151 

SENIOR ORALS IN LIT — Orientation meeting for senior oral 

examinations in Literature for Winter Quarter. Friday, Jan. 20, 2:30 pm 

at the Lit Board office, 399C Applied Sciences. Tentative date for the 

Orals this winter: February 23 and 24. 

HUNGER WEEKEND CELEBRATION — The Santa Cruz Hunger 
Project Committee invites you and your group to celebrate on Sat., Jan. 14 

(an international day of fast) and Sun., Jan. 15. Celebrate by creating 
events and activities in your own community. By creating your own form 
of participation, you will make a difference. Share your ideas with the 
Santa Cruz Hunger Project Committee. The Committee will support you 
in making your idea one whose time has come. Phone 476-5499, 423- 
1478 or leave message at 426-LIFE. 

BENEFIT — La Coalicion is holding a benefit dance Jan. 21 at the J. J. 
Crosetti Hall, Santa Cruz County Fairgrounds, 8 to 12 pm. The 
entertainment will be provided by Ananda. There will be beverages and 
free menudo. Tickets are being sold by La Coalicion Staff and Board 
members. There is a $5. donation for the tickets. For your invitation call 
La Coalicion, 724-3801. 

MARGARET F. LAMB AWARD — is presented by Soroptimist 
International of Los Angeles in the amount of $2500. for graduate study 
for women in 1978 - 1979. Fields of study are open. Women who are 
residents of LA, women who are residents of the State of California, and 
foreign women who have been accepted by an accredited grad school can 
apply. Application deadline, Friday, Feb. 3. The candidate will be 
notified by Wednesday, May 3. Information ‘and application forms may 
obtained from and returned to Miss Helen M. Yost, Chairman, Fel- 
lowship Committee, Soroptimist Foundation of Los Angeles, 1400 West 
Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 90015. 


FINANCIAL AID WORKSHOPS — How to apply for financial aid 
for 78 - 79. Jan. 11, 12, 16 7:00 to 9:00 pm. Studio Room C, 
Communications Bldg. Application deadline for 78 - 79 is February 1, 
1978. 


a play by G.B. Shaw, directed by 


interest. To find out what to bring, call Kathy Stopol, 426-1007. 


SPEACH — Phil Baldwin, supervisor, will speak at Sierra Club potluck, ' 


Live Oak Grange Hall, 17th ave. Bring table service and food to share for 
dinner at 7. Call 475-1325. 

RICHIE COLE QUARTET — Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Center 
St., 9 pm., $3. 

$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID MEETING — Help us a 
a boycott on Bank of America’s loan policy in South Africa and Chile. 3 
pm., Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Saturday 


UCSCAA COUNCIL — Quarterly business meeting of alumni assoc- 
iation. 10 am. to 5 pm., Kresge, Rm. 325. Also meeting on Sunday, same 
time and location. 

EXPLORATORIUM — A museum of touching, hearing, seeing and 
exploring exhibits: demonstrations in the fields of science, technology and 
human perception. Located in the Palace of Fine Arts, S.F. Leaving East 
FH 11 am, returning approx. 7 pm. Cost includes transportation: $2.50. 
Advance sign up required. 

VIDEOTAPE — “LSD — A Generation Later,” videotapes of the 
colloquium at UCSC, Oct. 14 and 15. 1 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 
MOVIE — “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ Smarter Brother,” 
directed by Gene Wilder, starring Wilder and Dom Deluise. 7 and 9:30 
pm., Classroom 2, $1. 

MOVIES — Dope flix at Kresge. “‘A collection of vintage reels from the 
History of Drug Cinema Collection of Michael Starks,” 8 pm., Kresge 
Town Hall. Kresge students FREE, others $1. 

CONCERT — Two bands: Babbalon U and The Worst. These musi- 
cians will be performing as part of the Hunger Weekend Celebration. 8 
pm., Merrill Dining Hall. Donations accepted. 

DANCE CONCERT — Rebecca Gottfried: “‘Dance is a Subject.” 8 
pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. Performance also on Sunday. 
DANCE — Live music by Captain Cardiac and the Coronaries. 9 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall, FREE. 

LECTURE — Harry Friedman, chairperson Santa Cruz Hunger Project, 
UCSC student: ‘The Hunger Project.” 3 pm., Oakes 105. Donations 
accepted. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION — is fighting for your life! One 
of the stongest weapons is the Student Research Associates Program 
designed for young scientific minds who are hopeful, for a future in 
research. This program offers undergraduates the opporttinity to work side 
by side with well known medical scientists for a period of ten weeks. Each 
student selected receives a non-taxable stipend of $750 to cover basic 
living needs during this internship and may have no other gainful 
employment. Applications for the 78 Summer Program are available from 
the California Affiliate office, located at 805 Burlway Road, Burlingame, 
94010. The deadline date for filing applications is Feb. 3. For more 
information, call Marilyn Probst at 415 342-5522, or your local Heart 
Association office. 

TUTORS NEEDED — Help high school sudeots who are not English- 
dominant. Some knowledge of Spanish is helpful but not required. 

Stevenson 45 meets Thurs., 4 to 6, Graduate Student Lounge, Stevenson 
Library. Five units of Social Science credit. 

PLAY — College V Theatre Guild will present George Bernard Shaw’s 
brilliant comedy, “Arms and the Man” on Jan. 5,6, 7,8, 12, 13, and 14 at 
8 pm. at the Barn Theatre, UCSC. Tickets will be $2. to the general public 
and $1.50 for students and senior citizens.The play, directed by the 
venerable George Hitchcock, takes an inside look at military procedure 
while re-examining our traditionally held notions of heroism and bravery 
along the way. It is spiced with Shaw’s trenchant wit and keen powers of 
observation. Don’t miss this delicious slice of Shavian hi-jinks. 


WOMEN’S STUDIES INTERNSHIPS — It is possible to receive 5 
units of credit for work with various community projects in Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville and Salinas. For more information, call Adrienne Casadabian 
X4498. The course is listed in the winter schedule addendum and in the 
women’s studies course list under Kresge 193. 


CAL. STATE GRAD FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM — The Cal. 
Student Aid Commission announces the opening of the competition for 
the 78 - 79 State Graduate Fellowhip Program which provides up to full 
tuition and/or fees at any accreditied graduate or professional school 
located in California. State Graduate Fellowships are available to 
students who enter their first or second year of graduate/professional 
school beginning Fall Term, 78. Applications and the required Financial 
Aid form are available at the Career Planning Center and must be mailed 
to the Commission postmarked by Feb. 6, 78. 
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LECTURE — By Elliott Schwartz, composer of contemporary music. 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, 2 pm., FREE. 


Sunday 


SAILING — On Monterey Bay, aboard the Shield. A skipper is 
provided, so you need not by an old salt. $4. per person. Leave the yacht 
harbor at 12 noon. Limited to 8 people. Advance sign up required. 


MOVIE — “Joe,” starring Peter Boyle. 7 and 9:30 pm., Kresge Town 
Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others 75¢. 

MIME WORKSHOP — Ano introduction into mime techniques with 
emphasis on the beginner. It should be a fun workshop and a great chance 
to express yourself. 8 pm., College V Fireside Lounge. FREE Advance 
sign up required, Field House Office. 

MOVIE — “Kamouraska,” 7 and 9:30 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 

GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE — General meeting and social 
hour. Bring munchies. All lesbians and gay men welcome. 7 pm., Charles 
E. Merrill Lounge. 

LECTURE — Leon Panetta, congressman: “What’s Happening in 
Congress.” 7:30 pm., Oakes 105, FREE. 

MEETING — Spontanious Self Expression Encounter Group: exper- 
ience liberating self expression by watching or participating. Do you get 
mad enough to scream or so happy you could laugh out loud? 8 pm., 
Kresge 153. Every Sunday. For more info call Jeff, 425-0815. 
LESBIAN UMBRELLA ORGANIZATION — will hold a general 
meeting at 123 Pearl Alley “Connecting with the Lesbian Community.” 
Newcomers welcome. 2 to 5 pm. For childcare, call 426-DYKE. 


Monday 


TEACHER ON THE HILL LECTURE/LUNCHEON — Joe Katz, 
State University of N.Y. at Stony Brook, director of the Research Group 
for Human Development and Educational Policy: Innovation in Educa- 
tion. 12 noon, College V Served Dining Hall UCSC teaching people only. 
Advance reservations to Frank Andrews, X2246. 


UNIVERSITY CHORUS OPPENINGS — All voices, primarily 
basses and tenors. Winter-Spring repertoire includes music of Bach, 
Buxtehude, Vaughn- Williams, etc. Auditions will be Jan. 13 - 16 in Room 
J-13 of the Music Building. Rehearsals are Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings 7:30 to 10:00. It is not necessary to prepare music for the 
audition. Phone 429-1882 for appoint. 

EOP WORKSHOPS — for financial aid application. Thurs., Jan. 12. 
6:30 pm. to 8:30 pm. EOP tutorial center. For info call X2296. Financial 
aid deadline: Feb. 1. 

PROSP. ENV. STUD. MAJORS! — The deadline to apply for the 
Environmental Studies major, effective spring quarter, 78, is January 23 
at 5:00 pm. There will be no exceptions. Complete dossiers may be turned 
into the Environmental Studies Office, Room 317, Soc. Sci., at any time 
up to the deadline. For further info. call X2104. 


EAP ORIENTATION MEETINGS — Orientation meeting for 
Centers in Brazil, Cairo, Ghana, Hong Kong, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Kenya, Mexico, Norway, Peru and Sweden: Thurs., Jan. 12, 3 to 5 pm., 
Charles E. Merrill Room. Orientation meeting for Centers in France, 
Germany and Spain: Fri., Jan. 13, 3 to 5 pm. Baobab Room, Merrill 
College. Deadline date for filing applications to the various Education 
Abroad Program Centers is Friday, Jan. 20. 


NEW MERRILL PET POLICY — The Merrill College Judiciary 
Committee has approved a new pet policy which is now in effect. The 
purpose of this announcement is to give public notice of the following 
fining system: Persons who violate either Merrill Pet Regulations or 
Campus Pet Regulations (these regulations include no pets in dormitories 
or preceptor apartments, pets must be on a leash of six feet or less, the pet 
cannot be tied up and abandoned, no pets in buildings) will be subject to a 
fine of: $10 first offense, $20 second offense, $30 third, fourth, fifth, etc. 
offense. TAKE THIS SERIOUSLY! 


SPORTS PROGRAMS — This week marks the beginning of all 
intramural sports for the Winter Quarter. Spaces are limited for 
basketball, volleyball, and ultimate frisbee. Persons wishing to 


organize teams should do so by Friday, Jan. 13, 5 pm. in the Intramural 
trailer. 
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PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM — Charles Reichardt, Ph.D. Cand- 
idate, Northwestern University and candidate for the Psychology/College 
V Assistant Professor position will speak on “Quasi-experimental designs 
in evaluation research: Is both relevance and credibility possible?” 1 pm., 
Rm. 499, Social Sciences, FREE. 

LECTURE — Catharine Stimpson, editor of ‘“‘Signs,” and Associate 
Professor of English, Barnard College: “Women and the Women’s 
Movement: The Limitations of an American Perspective.” 4:45 pm., 
Oakes 105, FREE. 


COLLEGE V FIGURE DRAWING GUILD — Classes every mon- 
day, starting today. 7 to 10 pm., Rm. D248, College V. $2. for the quarter. 
Live model every week. 

MOVIE — “Brewster McCloud, starring Bud Cort, Sally Kellerman, 
Shelley Duvall, and Rene Auberjonois. Directed by Robert Altman. 7 and 
9:30 pm., Classroom 2. Series tickets $5.50 , single, $1. 


ALAN SABLE SUPPORT GROUP MEETING — For all those who 
were at the sit-in last December. Please Come! 7:30, Merrill Baobab Rm. 
GARY PATTON — Will speak at the buffet night. Approx. 6 pm. at the 
Stevenson Dining Hall. 


BENEFIT — The Santa Cruz Women’s Prisoner Support Group will 
sponsor a benefit for an ex-parolee fighting for custody of her son. It will be 
held at the Dragon Moon Disco at 1130 Soquel. Everyone over 21 
welcome. Bring ID. $1.50 at the door. For childcare call 423-5501. 


PRAYER MEETING — Every week, Monday thru Friday. 7:15 to 8 
am., Rm. B-243, College V. 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING — For all levels each Monday night. 7:30 


to 9:30 pm., East Field House Activity Bldg. FREE. Questions call 
Laurie Topel, 425-0897. Bring your friends. 


FORUM — “Genetic Research and Human Values.” Moderator: 
Professor Frank C. Andrews. Panel members: UCSC Chancellor Robert 
Sinsheimer, Professors Robert. S. Edgar, James “Paulo” Dice, and Harry 
Noller. All University and community people welcome. 8 pm., Crown 
Dining Hall, FREE. 


PSYCHOLOGY 133 — (Experimental design and statistics) offered 
Winter Quarter 78 is a new, intermediate level course in experimental 
design and data analysis which can be taken for full credit by students who 
have taken the old Psychology 133. Recommended for students thinking 
seriously about graduate school. 

NEW ADDITION TO PSYCH. OFFERINGS — Psych.69. Topic is 
the psychology of American minority groups. B.R.Tong, T, Th, | to 3 pm. 
144 College V. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY: — Course lists for African Studies, 
American Studies, East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, South 
Asian Studies and Southeast Asian Studies are now available in the 
Merrill College Office from Sharon Baez, Area Programs Assistant. 
FROM OFFICE OF REGISTRAR: — Graduate Fellowships: Jan. 15 
is the final date to file request for 78 - 79 at the Graduate Division Office. 
Undergraduate Scholarship and Financial Aid Application: Jan. 16 is 
final date to file for 78 - 79. Financial Aid Office. 

Study List Filing: Jan. 17 to 20. Undergraduates file at your college office. 
Graduate students file at the Graduate Division Office. Be sure to include 
the blue name card and all class cards. $10. late fee. Last day to register 
with $10. late fee is Fri., Jan. 20. Read your copy of the student manual. It 
includes the academic and administrative calendar for 77 - 78. 
REPRESSION IN GERMANY — Santa Cruz Committee on Civil 
Liberties in Germany welcomes you to discussion meeting Mon., Jan. 16, 
7:30 pm., Merrill College, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 

VETERANS AND VETERANS DEPENDENTS — should be 
familiar with UCSC Standards of Satisfactory Progress and 
Attendance. Consult the General Catalog and the Student Academic 
Manual available in the Library and Handicapped and Veteran Services 
Office. 

HANDICAPPED AND VETERAN SERVICES OFFICE — has 
moved to Central Services, Room 125. Phone number the same: 429- 
2829, 

CAREER SEARCH COURSE — Opportunity to spend legitimate 
ume thinking about your career, and finding the right alternative to match 
your interests is offered during Winter Quarter this year in a special ten 
week non-credit course presented by Ellie Foster of the Career Planning 
and Placement Office. Enrollment is through College VIII; College VIII 
students qualify for a reduced load for the quarter during which they 
participate in the course. The class will meet every Mon. and Wed. | to 3 
pm. throughout winter quarter, Seminar Rm. 220, Social Science Bldg. 
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CONCERT — Organic oboe. Joseph Celli, 8 pm., Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, FREE. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Aaron Waters, UCSC Professor of 
Earth Sciences: ‘‘Lava Tubes.” 4 pm., Rm. 165, Appl. Sci., FREE. 
GALA CORE GROUP MEETING — Planning for Winter Quarter. 
All interested lesbians and gay men welcome. Call 475-4543 or X2468 
for more details. 


MOVIES — “Gilda,” starring Rita Hayworth, plus ‘‘Out of the Past,” 
starring Robert Mitchum. 7:30 pm., Classroom 2. $1. 
BIBLE STUDY — Koinonia. 7:330 pm., Cowell Health Center Library. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. Defense Language 
Institute from Monterey. 8 pm., West gym, across Oakes College, FREE. 


Wednesday 


UNIV. CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, faculty, 
and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. Campus ministry 
staff and select members will be preachers. Christian student organiza- 
tions will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center Library. 
PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM — Carol Waterman, Assistant 
Professor, SUNY, Albany and candidate for the Psychology/Kresge 
Associate Professor position will speak on ‘‘Variables Relating to Male 
and Female Sexual Enjoyment.” 1 pm., Rm. 499 Soc. Sci., FREE. 


OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA — Crossroads Africa offers 
opportunities to study and work with community service projects in 
various African countries this summer. If interested come to orientation 
meeting, 4:30 pm. Rm. 2 Merrill. For info, contact Nick Royal at X2625. 


sometime critic of DNA reseach. 


SLOAN GRANT — A two-year grant of $245,000 to support the Oakes 
College Science Program has been made by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation of New York. The two-year grant will cover salaries, wages, 
and fees for two full-time college faculty, one in chemistry and one in 
mathematics, a director of the college science facility, services of 
consultants for the Computer- Assisted Instruction program, two graduate 
student teaching assistants, and twenty undergraduates, 15 work-study 
students and five non-work study students, who will function both as tutors 
and laboratory aids. The grant also provides summer research awards for 


five undergraduates and $50,000 for laboratory equipment. 


SCREEN FOR DEAN — The Chancellor’s Search Committee for a 
Dean of Humanities and Arts invites interested students from all 
Humanities Boards to participate in the screening of candidates. Two 
students from each Board will compose a committee which will interview 
internal and external candidates candidates for the Deanship in a series of 
lunch meetings throughowt winter quarter. Participation in the student 
committee requires a commitment to attend these meetings and an interest 
in the future of Humanities at UCSC. This is an excellent opportunity to 
voice questions and concerns and to take part in making an important 
decision at UCSC. If you are interested, please notify your Board office 
and leave your name, address, and phone number. You will be called at 


some point in mid-January 


HELP MULTI-HANDICAPPED — Volunteers are needed to help 
feed and care for children attending local Development Centers for the 
profoundly multi-handicapped. The youngsters, ranging in age from five to 
15, are severely delayed in their mental and physical functioning. Most are 
non-verbal and many are non-ambulatory as well. Anyone interested in 
serving a few hours a week on a regular basis may visit a Center and 
observe the activities in the classroom before deciding to take on the job. 


Call Mrs. McLaren at 475-5749 for an appointment. 


DISCUSSION — Rev. Herb Schmidt of the University Religious 
Council and UCSC Professor of Chemistry Frank Andrews will lead a far 
ranging discussion on the social and moral implications of genetic 
engineering that will take place in UCSC’s Crown College Dining Hall, 
Jan. 16, at 8 pm. Four UC Santa Barbara biologists and several campus 
ministers will participate in the free public forum, including UCSC 
Chancellor Robert L. Sinsheimer, an internationally noted authority and 


Thursday 


COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Mark Naftalin, blues pianist, 
formerly of Butterfield Blues Band. 6:15 pm., College V Dining Hall. 


ICE SKATING — A trip to the Ice Palace in Sunnyvale. Instructor will 
be available for beginners or advance skaters. Tape your ankles and bring 
your parka. $2.75 includes transportation, admission and skates. Leave 
F.H. parking lot 6:45 pm. Advance sign up required, Field House Office. 


LECTURE — Jesse de la Cruz, Secretary/Treasurer, National Land for 
People, first woman organizer for the United Farmworker’s Union: “A 
Farmworker Woman who is Fighting for Land.” 8 pm., Kresge Town 
Hall, FREE. 


MOVIE — “Lady from Shanghai,” directed by Orson Welles, starring 
Welles and Rita Hayworth. 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. students 50¢, others $1. : 


MECHA — General meeting. 7 pm., Rm. 102, Merrill. 


CAREER ADVISING WINTER SCHEDULE — Throughout winter 
quarter the Career Planning Center will be sponsoring group advising 
sessions for pre-law students, pre-medical students and psychology 
students who are exploring career options. Individual career advising is 
available for students in other areas of study. Thw winter schedule is as 
follows: Pre-law advising: every Monday at 2 pm. Pre-medical advising: 
every Monday at 10:30 am. and every Thursday at 3:30 pm. Psychology 
Career Advising: every Monday at 1:30 pm. and every Friday at 9:00 am. 
All of these sessions will take place at the Career Planning Center; for 
‘more information, call X2183 


STUDENT - ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANTS — The task 
force for Instructional Improvement is pleased to announce the Spring 
Quarter Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative programs designed by 
students to meet their own and their fellow student’s needs — needs of 
which the faculty and administration are either unaware or to which they 
have assigned a low priority in the past. Applications for the grants will be 
available at the college offices. Completed forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Soc. Sci. Div., Library, by Jan. 30 for Spring Quarter 
implementation. 


COMPUTER CENTER WINTER CLASS SCHEDULE — For 
class schedule please call ext. 2434. 


ADM. ADVISORY and ACAD. SENATE COMM. VACANCIES 
— If you are interested on serving on any of the following committees, 
please come to the Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs office, 260 Central 
Services, and fill out an application. Application deadline is Jan. 20, 78. 
Openings: Animal Care Committee, Arts and Lectures, Bookstore Policy 
Committee, Community Services Projects, Media Council, Recreation 
and Athletics, Admissions and Financial Aid, Affirmative Action Com- 
mittee, Committee on the Library, and Instructional Services. 


\ 


PRINTING OPENINGS — Two or three openings for students 
interested in fine printing. See William Everson, the Lime Kiln Press, 
McHenry Library, 10 - 12 am. Tues., Thurs. 5 units. 
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TO TELL OR NOT TO TELL:FINANCIAL DISCLOSUR 


by Scott Forter by an outside agency like the FPPC.” The professors, David _ to disclose all financial assets and interests in real estate which 
~ In June of 1974, seventy (70%) percent of the California Huffman, chairman of the UCSC Academic Freedom Commit- _ is valued inexcess of $1,000. Also required would be disclosure 
electorate approved Proposition Nine (9), the Political Reform tee, represented the dangers of having the FPPC serve as arbiter of all sources of income which exceed $250. Additionally, all 
Act. As well as reforming lobbying and campaign financing Nn questions of conflicts of interest in the University. Some of “the Regents and their Treasurer, the retiring Owsley Hammond, 
practices, Proposition Nine enacted a far-reaching conflict of the “threats to academic freedom,” declared the professors, 
interest that will ultimately, according to Fair Political Prac-_ may come from students. ‘Questions have been raised as to 
tices Commissioner Tony Quinn, affect more than 100,000 whether faculty members have ‘conflicts of interest’ under the 


California public officials. Quinn is one of the five members of law when they assign to a class a textbook they have authored, have proposed that they make disclosures only when a particu- 
the FPPC that Proposition Nine created to serve as a code oor received salary income from research grants they have 


: lar company in which they have more than $1,000 invested in is 
reviewing body. The FPPC may also investigate alleged helped the University get, or serve on committees of the faculty doing business with the University, or when they own, or have 
violations of the codes sections and impose, when necesssary, Senate that make academic policy. If there are any problems in an investment in, property within ine miles of a UC ean: 
PIV) Sanceonissup 192,000. these areas, we think they should be handled inside the As well as administrators at the other eight UC campuses 

Proposition Nine mandates that every state government University, since they involve teaching and research. But if aiid the Lawrence: Livermore: and Le Alamoatabe: the chde 
agency, except advisory commissions and judges, must adopt a. Proposition Nine applies to UC, then all such questions become would designate 28 caemnhers of the UCSC c community ae 
conflict of interest code. That code must designate certain fair game for anyone who wants to complain about faculty cluding the Chancellor Vice-Chancellors, Provosts, and De 
agency employees for disclosure and indicate what financial ‘conflicts of interest.’ And not the University, but the FPPC, among others, for disclosure. Most of these sndividiials woule 
interests they must report. The FPPC has asserted that the would make the decisions.” After a decision against them in a only have to report “investments in or sources of income from 
University of California, ‘‘one of the most powerful institutions superior court, the professors are appealing their case. business entities which may foreseeably supply poade-or 
in the world” say FPPC staff, is a state agency under Proposi- “We are not inventing these dangers. Some student organiza- services to the particular campus facility of the University at 
tion Nine and therefore should adopt a conflict of interest code. tions, among others, have already voiced such complaints and which the designated official works.” So the chief esinipus 
In January of 1977, the Regents voted to submit to the FPPC indicated plans to press them before the-FPPC.” physician would only have to report investments exceeding 
and adopt such a code. Within a month, 12 professors repre- Last November, the FPPC began consideration of a PrO- $1,000 in firms that might provide either goods or services to 
senting all nine UC campuses filed suit against the UC Regents _ posed conflict of interest code for the University of California. jhe campus health center. Faculty members would not have to 
and the FPPC, contending that UC is not a “state agency” In a matter of weeks, at their November meeting, the Regents : 


would have to reveal “reportable investments in securities of 
business entities where securities of such business entities are 
part of the University’s investment portfolio.” The Regents 


| 

A 

hy 
§ 


as 3 disclose anything under the code unless they were also adminis- 
| under the Political Reform Act of 1974 and therefore is not responded to the FPPC by authorizing UC General Counsel trators. ee Bhs es is based on the peiioninieine power 
{ under the jurisdiction of the FPPC. In their newsrelease Reidhaar to sue the FPPC if they finally decide to require the oF the employee and not on who the employee is or what 
if announcing the suit, Professor Barnett of Boalt Hall and Regents to disclose their personal finances. In their December interests he may have. 

( chairman of the University-wide Committee on Academic meeting, the FPPC stood by their original position to force the 


x ; : : : é The Regents have already offered one of the two most 
Freedom, said the following. ““We strongly support a conflictof Regents to disclose. This action should set the stage for a court frequently cited arguments against financial disclosure: in the 
interest code for the University. We think the Regents should battle between the Regents and the FPPC. words of General Counsel Reidhaar, financial disclosure is “an 
adopt one as soon as possible. But we think this should be done The code proposed by the FPPC for the University would unconstitutional invasion of the banstitiiional right to privacy.” 
by the Regents, whose job it is to govern the University, and not require the Regents, their staff, and officials at University Hall ‘ 


“WINTER KEG SALE” 
JAN. 12 © 13 © 14 © and © 15 


OLY LIGHT OLY DARK 7 MILLER 
WAS $27.50 NOW $22.95 -s,» WAS $26.50 NOW $24.50 


SCHLITZ M | 
WAS $30.50 NOW Saas) 


ie ee MICHELOB LIGHT 
WAS $24. 22.95 (S2— 

na. NOW $22.95 =] __ MICHEIOB DARE 
BUD SCHLITZ LIGHT ~~ WAS $32.50 NOW $30.50 


SCHLITZ DARK | LUCKY LIGHT*eLUCKY DARK 


WAS $27.50 NOW $25.50 WAS $21.50 NOW $19.50 
AS ALWAYS FREE ICE 


First come, first served Call now to reserve your kegs! 
The Liquor Store with the most ON SALE ITEMS! 


SB Noaied 


& 915 SOQUEL AVENUE Alinouncing 
eC ‘ SANTA CRUZ 
é Erni S Located next to Alpha Beta Market New Store Hours: 
iy on Soquel Avenue in Santa Cruz) Mon-Sat 


9 am-midnight 


WINES &LIQUORS FREE ICE CUBES PHONE 427-2888 Sun 9 am-10 pm 


= BankAmericard MasterCharge 
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...Stuffs duck 


in an interesting place 


by David Arenson 

One of the fringe benefits of working at the 
Press is an occasional invitation to dinner by 
a local restaurant owner. I should add that 
these invitations are very occasional and tend 
to come from owners of Szechwan Chinese 
restaurants. 

The new owners of the New Riverside (210 
Barson St.) are Benjamin and Sylvia Lee. 
Both are of Chinese descent and fled the 
mainland before the 1949 revolution. They 
lived in the Philipines for many years, but left 
two years ago because of the difficulties of 
living under the dictatorship of Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

A friend and I arrived for dinner one 
evening, and to our surprise the Lees insisted 
on eating with us. “I like to get to know 
people,” said Benjamin Lee, who often left 
the table to say goodbye to what appeared to 
be satisfied customers. 

Mr. Lee chose most of the menu. We 
started out with some wine and Szechwan 
pickled vegetables. We proceeded to sizzling 
rice soup, which was as good as I’ve tasted 
anywhere, and I tend to go to Szechwan 
restaurants as often as I can. 

(I should note that Szechwan is a province 
in Southern China, known for hot and spicy 
cooking which is distinct from the foods from 
Manchuria or Canton.) 

The first dish to arrive was smoked tea 
duck, which takes 48 hours to prepare, ac- 
cording to Sylvia Lee. It is marinated and 
then smoked over tea leaves and was the best 


duck I have ever eaten. I must admit that the 
last time I had eaten duck was in 1964, but 


_ this stuff was genuinely good. 


The duck was followed by some spicy 
shrimp with garlic sauce. While not my 
favorite dish of the evening, this too was 
worthwhile. It was followed by some hot and 
spicy shredded beef, Szechwan style. After 
eating a mouthful, I experienced culinary 
orgasm. It was the most outstanding dish of 
evening, possibly surpassing the duck. I should 
wam you, however, to beware of the small 
black and hot nenners 

The last dish of the evening was snow pea 
pods with bamboo shoots and mushrooms 
an entirely vegetarian dish. This, too, was 
delicious, particularly since the taste of the 
vegetables was not obscured by the sauce 
they were in. Sylvia Lee explained that one of 
the secrets of good Chinese cooking is the 
ability to maintain the natural flavor of the 
ingredients while delicately adding to that 
flavor. 

Dinner was followed by a tour of the place, 
which covers an entire citv block and can 
accommodate six hundred people. The decor 
is generally conservative, with linen tablecloths 
and napkins. The walls are decorated by 
Chinese scroll paintings from the Lees’ per- 
sonal collection, some of which are over a 
hundred years old. 

There is also a bar with nightly entertain- 
ment, some of which would appeal to students. 
We were there on Tuesday and briefly heard 
the Tanner Trio, a jazz group reminiscent of 


..and goes on a 


Most of us have been on a blind date at one 
time or another. For some, it was the worst 
time of our life. Stuck with a drooling cretin 
for an evening, we wondered if ‘having a 
headache’ was too hackneyed an excuse to be 
used just this one more time. On the other 
hand, sometimes blind dates are perfectly 
wonderful experiences, opening up our vistas. 
Blind dates are seldom uneventful. In his new 
book, Blind Date, Jerzy Kosinski invites us 
to consider blind dates, and explores certain 
features of them that we might not have seen 
before. 

The hero of the book, George Levanter, is 
introduced to us as he sits on a ski lodge 
terrace and listens to a conversation between 
a Arab boy and the lodge owner. The owner 
refuses to cash a check for the boy: his weekly 
allowance of $27,000. This sort of irony sets 
the tone for all that follows. Shortly after this 
scene on the terrace, we see Levanter exact 
justice upon a government minister from a 
reactionary government who is responsible 
for jailing and torturing thousands of innocent 
people. Levanter does not just bang away 
with a pistol, though, He explodes the gon- 
dola the minister and his bodyguards are 
taking to the top of the slopes. Levanter has 
concealed the explosive and the radio trig- 
gering the device in a pair of skis, the skis 
having been picked after long research into 
the suitability of various types to hold and 
conceal the plastic explosive and electronic 
detonator. Clearly, Levanter is a patient and 
careful man, one who considers his actions at 
length. 

For the remainder of the book we follow 
Levanter on his adventures, and try to come 
to an understanding that motivates this 
unique man. He is an investor by trade, aman 
who takes chances for a living. He sees his life 


as something he can learn from, and also 
something he can influence by confronting its 
circumstances with an eye toward discov- 
ering something new, unearthing serendipi- 
tous meanings from typical events. He also 
attempts to pass this along to other people: he 
acts toward them in ways to make them sit up 
and take notice of their surroundings. When 
speaking to children he delights in astonishing 
them, showing them a different world. He 
also confronts the seamy side of things, re- 
fusing to allow people responsible for evil to 
continue without being forced to see the 
results of their actions. 

This is where Kosinski begins to show us 
the resonances of the term blind date. If we 
look at life with the metaphor of blind date in 
mind, we see that much of what passes for 
mere happenstance is in fact the result of 
planning and intent, and much of what seems 
to be tragic is just the result of unfortunate 
circumstances, or worse, is the product of 
senselessness and stupidity. Much of the 
book is taken up with reflections upon politi- 
cal systems, capitalist and socialist, and in 
this book cruelty and ignorance are their 
watchwords. In conversations with the se- 
curity minister of a South American dictator- 
ship, Levanter is told that the reason intel- 
lectuals are imprisoned in that country is not 
from fear of their power, for they are in fact 
powerless, but rather that it amuses the 
government to torment the weak. Socialism 
comes off no better in this book, however. A 
friend of Levanter’s, a championship fencer 
from Russia (Levanter’s own country of 
origin) is turned in by the manager of a 
Soviet—owned hotel in New York for holding 
‘treasonous conversations’ with Levanter in 
which they wonder why Russia is so screwed 


up. Upon his return to Russia this fencer is 


what you hear at campus coffeehouses. On 
Thursdays the New Riverside features the 
Sirocco Belly Dancers, described by Benjamin 
Lee as “‘the best in town.” Actually, I think 
they’re the only belly dance group in town. 
but I saw them last year at a Collge 5 college 
night and they are very entertaining. 


The prices at the New Riverside are gener- 


ally high, ranging from $4.50 to $7.00 for 
most dishes. The Lees did say, however, that 
they sometimes offered price breaks for those 


. SEEPS 


Luckily, BOBBY DERRFIELD is not being 
shown on campus. It’s about a man who 
smokes cigarettes and looks depressed. He 
then goes to France and the cigarettes aren’t 
any better because he still looks depressed. 
He also puts on sunglasses. Sometimes he 
takes them off. He never goes to the 


bathroom. Al Pacino stars. 


Tonight at Stevenson, Woody Allen’s 
BANANAS double bills with Nixon’s 
infamous “Checkers Speech’’. While both 
are definately worth seeing. Nixon is funnier. 
Watch for the Freudian ‘slip. Pat co-stars. 


ARMS AND THE MAN will be playing for 
the last time this weekend at the Barn 
Theater. Well worth watching and directed 


by George Hitchcock, rumored to be related 


to Alfred. 


Blind Date 


arrested and questioned as a traitor. When in 
his defense the fencer holds up his arm and 
says that this arm is the arm of a champion, a 
people’s champion, and that to accuse him of 
treason is ridiculous, the interrogator weizes 
his wrist and snaps his arm in three placés 
over the chair back, destroying the art and 
meaning of this man’s life in one motion. This 
is the sort of thing that happens constantly in 
our world: beauty sacrificed to rigidity and 
incompetence. 

So we follow Levanter through his ad- 
ventures seeking a pattern to his experiences, 
and trying to understand what he thinks of his, 
and our life. This book is unusually weighted 
with narrative passages, with little dialogue 
and even less entrance into Levanter’s own 
thought. We come to his memories as if they 
were descriptions given in a story; Levanter 
did this, wondered that. So we must puzzle 
out his motivations from his actions, why he 
attempts to change the natural order of things, 
to see it differently and then affect it. 

Unfortunately, it never does become quite 
clear why Levanter himself does these things. 
Kosinski shows us very plainly why someone 
would do these sorts of things; the events 
Levanter (and by extension, all of us) under- 


goes would force anyone to react with out- 
rage. But we never come to understand why 


Levanter himself would be affected the way 


he is, for he is never fleshed out enough. I 
think this is done on purpose, I think that 
‘Levanter is Kosinski’s Everyman,-a figure 
used to show us what we all should be: a 
person with open—enough eyes to see that all 
is not as it seems, and all is not as it should be. 


Of course, such attempts’ to influence 


events is bound to end in failure in this world, 
and this may make Kosinski’s book ultimate- 
ly more depressing than the actual plot is 


on low budgets. In addition, they offer lunch 
specials at $2.75, which is only a dollar more 
than a meal at McDonald’s would cost. 

The New Riverside is closed Mondays, but 
well worth visiting any other day of the week. 
Lunch can be had from noon to 2:45 Tues- 
days through Fridays and from 1:00 to 2:45 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Dinner is served 
from 5:30 to 9:45 Tuesday through Saturday 
and from 5:00 to 9:45 on Sundays. 


A film entitled THE GRATEFUL DEAD is 
playing at the New Varsity in Palo Alto from 
Jan. 13—19th. The producer, Edward 
Washington, has done a fine job with it, using 
footage from concerts and appearances. A 
must for all Dead fans. (And anybody else 
who enjoys a good music film!) 


COMING SOON!! To this very paper and 
this very page! A series on the world of 
science —fiction, ranging from the history to 
the modern aspects. 


A ® 


by Bernie Golden 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


itself. For if this book is an attempt to tell us 
about ourselves, and not just about a fictional 
character’s life, then the conclusion that 
trying to confront the world in an open 
manner is bound to end in failure and dispair 
is far more important than just the fact that 
Levanter is frustrated in his desires: Kosinski 
is telling us that in our world we are manip- 
ulated by forces, more powerful and malig- 
nant than we can hope to understand, much 
less influence. Levanter dies at the end of this 
book, the victim of an avalanche. I would not 
care to see what end Kosinski envisions for 
us. Blind Date is an ultimately depressing 
book, one that would not even hold a reader’s 
interest were it not for Kosinski’s brilliant 
style and fascinating episodic plot. Like all of 
Kosinski’s books, this is not a novel for the 
faint—-hearted. It dwells on the far side of 


‘beauty, and you must have a bit of Levanter in 


you to want to reach its conclusions(s). 
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CALIFORNIA BECOMING MAINLAND 


AMERICA’S FIRST THIRD WORLD STATE 


by Bill Sievert 
Pacific News Service 


Bill Sievert is an editor of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education and._is a frequent contributor to PNS. 


SACRAMENTO, CA, DEC. 5 

By the end of the next decade, California may become the 
first “Third World state” on the continental U.S.-the first state 
in which ethnic minority peoples collectively make up a new 
majority. While the implications of this quickly evolving shift in 
population could be significant for all Californians as well as the 
the nation, few observers believe they can confidently predict 
the long-range consequences. 

Ethnic leaders don’t even agree among themselves whether 
“majority status” would solve or create more problems. 

“It's kind of scary in one way,” admits George Singh, a 
counselor with Centro Legal de la Raza in Oakland. ‘‘Look at 
the comparative income brackets (of whites and ethnic 
minorities). If all the Third World people who make up the 
majority are poor, we’re in a lot of trouble in this state.” 

“I don’t see any reason for concern, for fear of any kind,” 
counters Rupert Francisco, director of a recent study on “Third 
World Population in California” for the office of Lt. Goy. 
Mervyn Dymally, who is black. It was the Dymally study, 
treleased last summer, which first speculated publicly that 
California’s ethnic minorities may become the state’s 
predominant population by the year 1990. : 

The study estimates the current (1977) Third World popu- 
lation of California at 8,336,000 (34.7 percent of the total 
population). This figure does not include a conservatively 
estimated 1.2 million ‘‘undocumented workers” (or illegal 
aliens) from Mexico. 

In issuing the study, Dymally said he personally considers 
these population estimates “‘conservative, like most research 
figures on Third World population.”” Dymally and Dr. Marcos 
Ifamie, a population researcher at Stanford University, both 
have estimated the state’s current minority population at as high 
as 41 percent. 

Nonetheless, the figures cited in the study represent an 
increase of more than four million—or more than a doubling of 
the state’s minority population since the Census Bureau’s 1970 
findings. 

Assuming that such a rapid rate of growth is correct and that it! 
will continue unabated through the next decade, the report 
vrojects a minority population of 49 percent by 1985 and 60.7 
ercent by 1990, not counting undocumented workers. 

Francisco stresses that the population figures in the report are 
“estimates,” representing data gathered from a variety of Third 
World individuals and organizations throughout the state. 
“While the Census Bureau tends to undercount,” he admits, 
‘the (minority) groups tend to overcount.” 
| Yet as speculative as the figures may be, Francisco says he is 
\confident his study represents a “more accurate” picture of the 
state’s minority population than has ever been presented before. 
And whether or not the study is totally reliable, the figures 
strongly suggest that a majority of minorities lies in California’s 
future—if not by 1990, then soon thereafter. 

Francisco says he is not at all certain of the ramifications of a 
Third World majority and that his report “wasn’t meant to be 
definitive, but to point up a problem. 

California culturally, politically and socially has been 
unaware of the growth of its ethnic minorities. By the (Census) 
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Bureau’s own admission, their figures are defective in many 
respects. Yet their data is utilized for public policy decisions 
and fiscal allocations both nationally and locally.” 
Francisco says his motivations in putting together the study 
were to “encourage the Bureau to formulate a new method to 
gauge Third World population and to force the state to begin 
planning for the implications.of this emerging phenomenon in its 
midst.” 


CLOUT OR BOUT? 

While Francisco simply calls his findings “good news” for 
Third World peoples, other observers speculate that such a 
characterization may depend on whether the various ethnic 
minorities can form political coalitions. : 

‘If there is increased unity, there will be sizeable political and 
economic clout,” says George Singh. “‘if that fails to develop, 
majority status could mean very little. Even in Oakland, where 
Third World people already make up about one-half of the 
population, we have very little economic clout.” 

Troy Duster, a University of California sociologist who 
specializes in urban issues, agrees. “A coalition will be 
important , but it may be difficult,” he says. “If it becomes a 
matter of minorities competing for a finite number of resources 
the Chicanos and the blacks, for instance, may fight.” 


(According to the Dymally report, Mexican—Americans 
currently top California’s diverse minority population with 
4,239,000 residents. They are followed by blacks, 1,645,000; 
Japanese, Puerto Ricans and Portuguese, 350,000 each: 
Chinese and Filipinos, 300,000 each; and American Indians, 
239,000.) 

Duster describes as a “major problem” the question of “what 
will happen to social services if the majority Third World 
population is predominantly poor,” as minority groups tra- 
ditionally have been. “‘As soon as the constituency that needs 
services finds itself unable: to handle the bureaucracy, the 
services immediately deteriorate,” he says. ““That’s been the 
history of the cities.” 


Rupert Francisco argues that a majority population of 
minorities “won't necessarily create a burden for the state. The 
State can make its programs more responsive without making ' 
them’ lJarrer. There’s no reason to believe a large minority 
population will deplete the state’s resources. 

Take undocumented workers, for instance,”’ he says. “It’s 
tctally untrue that they take more out of the economy than they 
putin. They require some services, but they work and they pay a 
lot of taxes. They bring a lot of energy into the state.” 

In a similar vein, Roberto de la Madrid, the lieutenant 
governor of the Mexican state of Baja, recently applauded his 
countrymen who illegally come to the U.S. in search of work as 
“pioneers.” ; 

Still, Duster says another important question involves “what 
happens when whites, who have had all the power, feel they’re 
going to lose it.’ The white population, he speculates, may tend 
to “tighten its grip on power. When whites feel threatened by 


minorities. you get a reaction of dominance. The model— 
although it’s not a pleasant comparison—is South Africa. 
There's a mucn greater number of blacks than whites, yet the 
hard gnp of white police power continues to become all the 
more severe.” 

Duster suggests that there might also be some “white flight” 
not an exodus from the state, but “rather sudden shifts” in the 
areas where the white population prefers to live. 

“People don’t tend to think in terms of the minority 
popuiaiion of their state, but of their city, their neighborhood. If 
it becomes overly Third World to suit their tastes, they flee. 


“If that happens in Los Angeles, for instance,” Duster says, 
“you'll likely see a lot of activity with whites moving north to 
Santa Barbara.” 

Still, most observers view white flight as much less a concern 
than white fight. Says Francisco, ‘‘We’re already witnessing a 
backlash against affirmative action in the Bakke case,” a 
Supreme Court test involving special university admissions for 
minorities. Singh agrees: ‘‘Bakke is an example of how a lot of 
whites can be expected to respond to minority gains. 

‘The key to preparing for a Third World majority is edu- 
cation,” Singh adds. ‘Unless we get our kids through school 
and then get them into appropriate colleges and professional 
schools, the state will have problems coming up with enough 
doctors, lawyers and professional people to meet its needs.” 
Singh notes that, as has been the case in the past, it will be the 
minority population who suffers most from lack of professional 
services. , 

“It gets into some crazy economics to completely restructure 
the educational system” for a Third World majority population, 
Singh admits, “but it’lLhave to happen.” 

He charges that California’s “higher education establishment 
has become more elite in the last 20 years.” Minorities, he says, 
have been tracked into community and state colleges, while the 
more prestigious University of California system has continued 
to adopt new policies keeping minorities out. 

There will have to be a major overhaul of who is admitted to 
the University of California, if it is going to serve the needs of 
Third World people,” Duster says. “But whether that will 
happen depends on how much political pressure the Third 
World majority can muster.” 

Besides educational change, “‘there will have to be adequate 
eniployment opportunities,”’ says Singh. “Otherwise. there will 
be a classic colonial situation—a large Third World population 
and a small white population in control of everything.” 
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None Dare Call 
Him A Total Idiot 


I happened to be in the Press office during Christmas break 
- when I received a call suggesting that I interview a certain local 
orthopedic surgeon named Sidney Monteith so that I could 
learn, and then relay to you, the “‘true story of what’s going on in 
South Africa.” 

It seems that the good doctor was in South Africa from 
sometime in 1974 to April, 1977. While there, he was the 
principal] lecturer and senior surgeon in orthopedic surgery at 
the University of the Orange Free (?) State in Bloemfontein. 

Against what later turned out to be my better judgement, I 
accepted the interview and arrived at his Frederick St. 
Community Hospital Office. He was all dressed up for surgery, 
blood stains on his apron. 

~-L ama student of history and I understand what’s going on in 
the world today while most people don’t,” said the tall, portly 
midd!—aged surgeon. He proceeded to tell me that the conflict in 
South Africa was not between white and black, but between 
“those people who control the reins of power and those people 
who would replace them.” 

Huh? 

He then told me that South Africa is “made up of nine black 
tribes, each of which hates the others with intensity.” He went 
on to explain that it wasn’t the police who stopped the riots in 
Soweto, but rather the Zulus. Hold on! Wasn’t it the white 
police who shot people in Soweto? He said no, it was black 
police under black commanding officers. 

‘ We soon went on to another subject. He explained that the 
blacks in Soweto “created an issue, just like they created an 
issue in Watts, in Detroit, etc.” Isn’t poverty and oppression 
enough of an issue without having to create one, I asked? 
Well, yes, there is injustice in South Africa, admitted the 
doctor. But someone had to organize the demonstrations, he 
said. ‘“‘Hlow did you get the students marching on the military at 
Kent State?” he asked. (I always thought it was the other way 
around.) He explained that Jerry Rubin, “an avowed 
Communist,” was at Kent State “‘whipping the students up” the 
‘day before the infamous shootings. The people of Soweto, like 
the students at Kent State, were “stirred up by outside 
agitators,” said the student of history. 

And who are these “agitators”? Why, the Communists and 
the CIA, of course. I then realized I was talking to a member of 
the John Birch Society who didn’t want to talk about South 
Africa as much as he wanted to talk about his notions of 
worldwide conspiracy. And these conspirators are working to 
create a ‘New World Order,” a “‘worldwide socialist state.” 

‘South Africa is one of the last bastions that stands in the way 
of the establishment of these dictatorships throughout the 
world,” he explained. How nice to have a bastion of light in this 
world of impending darkness, I thought to myself. 

I tried to steer him back to South African apartheid. I brought 
up colonialism. “It has to be taken into consideration,” I said. 
“In consideration of what?” he asked. ‘In consideration of 
what’s going on now in Africa,” I replied. But this was going }f 
nowhere. 

We went on for awhile, discussing various things, not allof 
| which I can fit into this short space. He did describe the 
* African mentality’ for me: ‘‘Shrewd, but in a very strange 
manner. Extremely capable in understanding languages— 
brilliant from that point of view. But with an innate distrust of 
your fellow man...Africa is built upon hatred...” 

Fortunately forme, he had surgery soon. Before he left, he 
gave me a copy of the famous Bircher book None Dare Call It 
Conspiracy, having just gotten a thousand of them the other 
day. 

Then he went off to operate on somebody. 

Oh, yes. What is the cure for this worldwide conspiracy? 
Christianity, he said. And I should mention that the media is 
part of it, too. This is Agent 010 signing off, and don’t believe a 
word you hear on KZSC. 
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WAR ECONOMY from p. 9 


They do not enhance our standard of living, nor can they be 
used to produce other things. They do have a very real political 
and military value, but seem to lack true economic usefulness 
because they cannot be consumed or used to produce something 
else. . 

In addition, the people who produce these military products 
and services are paid in dollars which they use to purchase 
consumer and other goods. This results in greater inflationary 
pressures, since these people do not contribute to the supply of 
consumer goods, only to the demand. 

Between 1946 and 1976, the U.S. spent $1 trillion, 600 
billion for economically non-productive military goods and 
services. This has generated constant upward pressure on 
prices, and seriously weakened our economic base. 

Heavy military spending also contributes to our high unem- 
ployment rate. The diversion of capital and research and 
development funds to the military has caused our industries to 
fall behind those of other nations in product design, production 
methods, and productivity. - 

When this happens along with price inflation many U.S. 
firms cannot compete and must close their factories. That is 
why 20,000 steel workers, office workers, and technicians lost 
eir jobs in the last half year. And that is why the U.S. now 
imports vast quantities of steel, automobiles, railroad equip- 
ment, consumer electronic products (TVs, computers), quality 
optics, shoes, and textiles. 

When we import goods because they can be produced better 
and cheaper abroad, we also reduce job opportunities in this 
try. : 

The number of jobs lost because of our growing reliance on 
imported goods increased dramatically between 1964—the 
year before the escalation in Vietnam—and 1972, the last full 
year of direct American involvement. 

“! Inthe auto industry, 13,700 American workers lost their jobs 
by 1964 due to the growing number of imports. But by 1972 
nearly 96,000 auto workers were driven from their jobs. 

The situation is similar in other industries. In aircraft 
equipment production, radio and TV manufacturing, the clothing 
and shoe industries, in motorcycle and bicycle manufacturing, 
in the production of semi-conductors, and sporting and athletic 
goods, American workers are losing jobs because our industries 
have not kept pace with those of other nations. 


Even the devaluation of the dollar in 1972. which made 
American labor less expensive in relation to foreign labor, did 
not have this trend. 
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The situation is further aggravated by the fact that our 
industrial machinery is aging and not being renewed rapidly 
enough. In October 1973 American Machinist magazine 
reported that 67 percent of the machine tools in use in American 
industry were at least 10 years old. 

This was the oldest stock of metal-working machinery in any 
industrialized economy. Older machinery yields a lower rate of 
productivity, gives industry less opportunity to offset cost 
increases, and gradually makes it less price competitive. 

Thus, investors looking for money-making opportunities 
discovered that civilian economic growth proceeds more rapid- 
ly in countries that don’t have war economies. 

During the 1960s, Americans invested $47 billion abroad, 
resulting in the transfer to between three and four million jobs 
overseas. 

It also has been shown that military spending generates far 
less employment than does money invested in civilian industry. 
Dr. Roger Bezdek, a Department of Energy economist, es- 


. timates that $1 billion spent on the B-1 bomber would create 


about 58,000 jobs. ie 

But that same $1 billion spent on law enforcement would 
create 75,000 jobs. If were spent on sanitation, it would yield 
78,000 jobs; on mass transit, 83,000 jobs; on conservation, 


' 88,000 jobs; and on education, 118,000 jobs. 


Thus, when we overemphasize military spending in our 
national budget, we forego the creation of new jobs. One 
estimate is that between 1968 and 1972, the nation lost an 
average of 844,000 jobs each year because of its excessive 
military spending. 

This, combined with the jobs lost because of American 
capital invested abroad, and the growing non-competitiveness 
of our industry, brings the total effect of sustained heavy 
military spending on our economy to between seven and nine 
million lost jobs. 

If we continue to produce economically non-productive 
military goods and services at record rates, our economic 
problems can only get worse. 

The alternative is to transfer about 40 percent of our huge 
outlays for the military into areas like transportation, the 
planned conservation and development of our natural 
resources, environmental quality control, improved health 
services, education, economic development, law enforcement, ' 
and urban development. 

Such a transfer can be achieved without an appreciable effect 
on the ability of American military forces to meet their 
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WHAT IS COOPERATIVE EDUCATION? 


commitments. In addition, it would serve to strengthen U.S. 
security by increasing our output of economically productive 
goods and services, by reducing unemployment, and by stem- 
ming the rising tide of inflation that today has become a serious 
threat to the entire Western world. 


ADMINISTRATION from p. 9 


time for the chancellor’s decision on all demands, 24 hours 
should be enough for him to consult with his bureaucratic 
channels. Thirdly, if the chancellor claims that the students are 
being “‘un-democratic,” students should demand immediate 
campus-wide voting on all issues of campus concern, in- 
cluding the election of all campus administrative officers. 
Finally, students should demand an end to ‘‘student advisory 
committees” and student seats on faculty and administrative 
committees in favor of open and well publicized meetings, and 
regular forums in which the administration must present and 
defend its plans for the campus. 


FINANCE from p. 12 


In 1969, the California Supreme Court, in Carmel vs. Young, 
ruled that disclosure laws would be constitutional where the-e is 
a “rational connection” between the official’s job and his 
interests. And last December, in the case of a state commision 
that took the FPPC to court over disclosure, an appellate court 
ruled that they must file disclosure statements but agreed that 
“financial disclosure laws exact a cost in terms of impaired 
privacy.” 

Another argument propounded by opponents of financial 
disclosure is that such regulations inhibit individuals from 
entering the particular field in which they are required. How- 
ever, studies conducted among Washington (3 resignations 
among 653 officials) and California (50 resignations amoung 
7,500 officials in 1973) state officials have demonstrated that 
the large majority of public officials recognize that the conflict 
of interest problem is a real one and that disclosure is a 
reasonable remedy. Nothing short of mandatory and meaning- 
ful disclosure of personal finances by the Regents and university 
administrators will allow citizens to fully determine whether 
they are acting in the public or the private interest. 


We're finally beginning to understand that since we moved over to 
Central Services, fewer and fewer students are able to answer that 


question. 


So we're heading back home - to the colleges - for our 


orientation/question-answering sessions this quarter. If you're 
eG” 


interested in getting into one of our internships this year, or in 


having us develop a new one for you, please come talk with us: 


Tuesday, January 17 
Thursday, January 19 
‘Tuesday, January 24 
Wednesday, January 25 
Thursday, January 26 
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Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
College Five Fireside Lounge 
McHenry Library Room 325 


Crown Classroom 208 


College Eight Room 212 


7:00 pm 
7:30 pm 
4:00 pm 
4:00 pm 
7:00 pm 
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JEANS ‘N FANS 


Jumpin’ desserts, what's a Grasshopper Pie?! 
Well, it's minty Creme de Menthe Ice Cream ona 
crunchy, rich chocolate cookie crust. We frost it 
with real cream topping and sprinkle on 
chocolate cookie crumbs 


It's the newest holiday sensation with the funny 
name. Only from Baskin-Robbins. 


Wrangler Brand, 
Western Clothing for 
Men, Boys, Kids, Active 
Girls, Ladies & Young Stars 


* 100% Cotton Denim 
* Western Cut Shirts 
* Aztec Jeans 

* Boots Jeans 

x Tops for an Active Girl 
x Gifts 


BASKIN-ROBBINS 
ICE CREAM STORE 


1218 Mission St., Santa Cruz 
1604 41st Ave. Capitola 


(next to orchard supply hardware ) 


845 Almar Ave., next to TG&Y 
425-7500 Free Parking 


©'977 Bastin Robbins ce Cream Company 
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TYPING Big papers, little papers 
what have you. Can correct spelling, 
English, punctuation, etc. Call 
Coralee at 425-0918. 


MSIC LESSONS encompassing jazz 
& classical piano, composition & 
theory skills offered by senior music 
major. Student of Marilyn Thompson 
in classical piano & Alludin Mathieu 
(Mills College) in composition. 
Michael 425-0869. 


SHIATSU WORKSHOP. Be trained 
in giving and receiving the art of 
Japanese finger pressure therapy. 
Seven week course. Limited to ten 
participants. Call Mary Becker at 
429-0147 for more info. 


BABYSITTER needed Mon, Wed, 
Fri, 9:30-1:00; Tue, Thurs call to 
determine. 427-2678. 


RE-RUN SHOP 50% off sale.on red 
dot tags thru Jan (Men & Women, 
Consignment clothes accepted). 
1503 Mission St. 426-2753. 1 lam— 
4pm daily (closed Sundays). 


TRAVEL—CHARTER FLIGHTS, 
STUDENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION & 
RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL ADVISER 
IN THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 
OFFICE (ABOVE THE WHOLE 


EARTH RESTAURANT) 2:30-Spm 
TUES. THROUGH THURS. OR 
CALL 425-1481. 


GET THERE with Familarie Shoes 
(they’re Italian w/a moderate arch), 
worn twice. Paid $60 but will sell for 
$30. Michael 425-0869. 
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GRUMBACHER OIL PAINT 
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LONDON MADE 


eer ROWNEY OIL PAINTS 


(Downtown Store Only) 


15% off 


20% off 
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| BRUSHES 20% off 
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a 18X24 PADS ROUGH 
ae, \ NEWSPRINT Reg. 2.30 NOW $1 35 


20X26 NOW 
PORTFOLIOS ep FiBeRBoarD $1.99 
eg. 2.8: 


: NOW 
or x 4 KOHINOOR 3060 
7 veCHNICAL PENS “keg. 16.00 $10.75 
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AR of acLip, NOW 


| DRAWING BOARDS 5,226. $5.65 


TOTE BOARDS 
Reg. 6.95 


SALE ENDS 1-22-78 
Palace Stationery 
OFFERS 10% DISCOUNT 
with student 1.D. purchase over $1.00 1364 Pacific Ave. 427-1550 


Palace Art — 


1308 PACIFIC AVENUE 2647 41st AVENUE 


(next to Jacksons Bootery) (across from K-mart) 


427-1770 476-3799 


ASK FOR ART DISCOUNT CARD WORTH UP TO 15% DISCOUNT 


“The’Natural“Hair 
Garé Genter 


The finest in personalized bair design 
& natural bair care 


Specializing in men’s & women’s haircutting & 
styling, split end trims, protein hair reconstruction, 
Vitamin E hot oil treatments & 100% natural hennas 
(colored & neutral). 


Grandu 


419 CEDAR STREET 
FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


| COUNSELING SERVICE GROUPS 


The Counseling Service staff are pleased to 
announce the following groups and work- 
shops beginning the week of Jan. 16 - 20, 


available to all registered students. 


PERSONAL GROWTH/RELATIONSHIP BLDG. 
EATING BEHAV. & WEIGHT MANAGEMENT 
CHICANA WOMEN’S SUPPORT GROUP 
INTENSIVE GROUP EXPERIENCE 


ACADEMIC TRANSITION 
BLACK WOMEN 

BLACK Re-ENTRY WOMEN 

SINGLE PARENTS GROUP 


BLACK STUDENTS TUTORIAL GROUP 
GETTING RID OF SHYNESS 
ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 

DEALING WITH DEATH 
STUDENT OUTREACH SERVICES 
PSYCHO MOTOR WORKSHOPS 

USE OF JOURNALS FOR PERS. GROWTH 

Re-ENTRY PERSON’S GROUP 


Call the Counseling Service at X 2895 for 


|} more info. 


DENIMS & 
CAUCHOS! $6 


SWEATERS! 1/2 off 


M-Th 10 to 5:30 Fr-Sat 10 to 6 
1012 Pacific Avenue - 423 - 6561 


